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What Shall We Do With This Fair Day? 
By George Klingle 
om 

HE dawn is deepening into day—there is a race 

to run 
Before the sentinels of night drive off the beams 

of sun. 


Where is the goal we mean to reach; what conquest 
would we make ; 

What is the spelling of the course our earnest feet 
shall take ? 

A new fair day is ours again ; we drink the wine of life 

And breathe the freshness of the air; smile down at 
sloth and strife ; 

But tell me what we mean to do; what do we mean to 
win ; 

Before the day fades into night where will our feet 
have been? 

What shall we do with this fair day? will any heart 
at all 

Beat closer to the heart of God because we gave the 
call 

Will any human heart at all throb with a keener beat 

Because we cast a bit of love before some weary feet? 








When God Forgives 


When God in Christ forgives, he does it com- 
pletely. He does not say of our sins against him, as 
we sometimes do of wrongs against us, that he will 
forgive but of course he cannot forget. When he for- 
gives our sins, those sins cease to exist. And he 
makes an absolutely sweeping and inclusive work of 
it, also: when Christ saves a man, God does away 
with every sin that the man has éver committed in 
his life. See how Paul describes this forgiveness : 
‘‘ You, being dead through your trespasses... did 
he make alive together with him, having forgiven us 
all our trespasses ; having blotted out the bond writ- 
ten in ordinances that was against us, which was con- 


trary to us: and he hath taken it out of the way, 
nailing it to the cross.’’ Our sins are a// forgiven ; 
their accusation is destroyed by the blood of Christ 
on the cross ot Christ. In God's sight, they have 
simply ceased to be. It is distrust and unlove toward 
him on our part to question this. He wants us to 
show our gratitude by accepting the completeness ot 
his forgiveness by a completeness of trust in him. 


sx 
Criticism’s Danger Signal 


Those whose lives are freest from failure do the 
least criticising of those about them. When we find 
ourselves in a sharply critical mood, it is sure evi- 
dence that our own life is just then full of failure. 
Indeed, it has been said that we dislike most in others 
our own worst failings : and there seems to be strong 
evidence that this is often so. Jesus warned the man 
who saw motes in his brother’s eye that he himself 
was suffering from an eye-obstruction of the size of a 
beam. Only the Christ-cleansed, Christ-filled man 
can safely criticise ; and he does not often want to, 


4 
That We Be Not Castaways 


Satan wants to make every consecrated bond- 
servant of Jesus Christ a castaway ; and he has suc- 
ceeded in doing this with morethan one. Paul feared 
it terribly for himself.. Those who do not fear it are 
in worse peril of it than if they did. Satan's attacks 
to this end may be so subtle and so skilfully disguised 
that they are not recognizedjas attacks at all; or they 
may be savagely open assaults of terrible intensity 
upon points of life-long weakness. In each case 


their purpose is to break down and destroy our witness 
for Christ : make us unfit and rejected as vessels that 
he can use in a ministry to his honor and glory. The 
more his grace and power have been shown in any 
life, the more Satan desires and seeks to stop the 
continuance of that victorious witnessing. Only 
prayer without ceasing, accompanied by sustained 
surrender, crucifixion, and death of self in Christ, 
while his life is drawn on ceaselessly as our only life 
and hope, and sensitive and instant obedience to his 
slightest and every wish is made our unbroken habit, 
—only thus may we let Christ hold us safe from the 
peril of unspeakable wreck. Yet even as we recognize 
and fear this peril, we are also to recognize that Christ 
is sufficient to put an infinite margin of safety between 
us and disaster ; and so we are to live on in undisturbed 
confidence in Christ our safety. 


x 


God’s: Word to Us 


Only God can speak to us as the Bible speaks 
to us. No man-made book could do so. A mission- 
ary magazine quoted what an educated Chinese 
said as he was helping to translate the Scriptures into 
his own tongue: ‘‘ Whoever made that book made 
me. It knows all that is in my heart. It tells me 
what no one but God can know about me. Whoever 
made that book made me.'* It is literally true that 
every need of our life will be abundantly and super- 
naturally supplied through this Book, if we give God 
an opportunity thus to bless us, by regular, leisurely, 
and prayerful feeding upon its contents. It is God's 
appointed way of telling us what he alone can tell us, 
and it will show us not only the needs of our own 
heart, but what is in God's heart to accomplish tor us. 


“ 


Weakened Through Unthankfulness 


HE causes of our failure are very subtle, and our 
work is often nullified by influences which no- 
body ever names. It is easy to understand how 

indolence or temper or narrowness may undo us ; but 
who ever gives much thought to the possibility that a 
man’s work may just miss the.mark because the ele- 
ment of praise is wanting in it? In speaking of one 
who was a most diligent and really consecrated worker 
a close friend and observer said of him, ‘*I am afraid 
he is going to spoil everything because of his habit of 
complaint.’’ With all the will in the world to work 
and to do good to others, his work was silently but 
steadily neutralized by a habit of complaint against 
circumstances and conditions. No doubt he believed 
that complaint was the only way to better things ; but 
praise holds its ancient place among the powers by 
which God works, and when it has quite ceased there 
is likely to be a cessation also of effective results. 

The trouble is that while all of us accord a very 
high place to thankfulness when we stop to think 
about it, we think it is an easy matter, which may be 
attended to at any time. But let any one try to go be- 
yond the few familiar and general forms of gratitude, 
and he will soon discover that it is real work to be 
thankful in any proper sense. We can think of a 
hundred things that we need, but somehow past favors 
have a way of slipping out of our memories, It 
sounds the very soul of poetry for the Psalmist to say, 
«* My cup runneth over,’’ and we fancy him as a man 
deluged with good things.. The real fact probably is 
that not in some moment of sudden good fortune and 
exuberance did he write this praise ; rather is it likely 
that when he brought his mind strongly to bear upon 
the whole past he saw how good it had been. And 
bringing the mind strongly to bear on anything is ex- 
acting business. 

Praise is the missing element in our prayers. ‘The 
want of it makes much prayer go to waste. We may 


have prayed with all the diligence that even Heaven 
could ask and yet the result have been an utter disap- 
pointment. Lower the percentage of some necessary 
element in a manufacture and instantly you have a 
poorer product. Word comes back from the customer 
to the manufacturer that the last consignment did not 
measure up to the mark. And perhaps one of the 
reasons why the world of to-day distrusts the church 
a little is that it misses that note of praise which 
seems to be a hall-mark of true religion. 

The apostles never ceased talking about thanks- 
giving as a necessary ingredient of the Christian's 
work, But some of us say, ‘*Oh, yes, of course, that 
is to be taken for granted.’* We do not realize that 
the apostles were men whose words were condensed 
to the last possible degree. We fancy they were men 
who said what they felt they ought to say, and so they 
courteously put in a good word for thanksgiving, as 
was proper, But the fact was that to them it was not 
so much proper as it was indispensable. No man 
could do much without it. When that element dis- 
appeared his prayer would become barren. Prayer 
and supplication without thanksgiving would be 
strangely disappointing. For somehow there is not 
much use in God's continuing to do more and yet 
more and yet more for men who do not grow in ap- 
preciation of what he has done. 

Answered prayer has sometimes become a veritable 
poison in the soul that has never stopped to dwell on 
what it meant. It may even impoverish and wither 
us. And so, as carefully as men would make out an 
equipment for a difficult expedition, the apostles 
never failed to put in the element of thankfulness. 
They were naturally no more exuberant than other 
folks. Their conditions were mainly dispiriting and 
monotonous. The readiest growth in their circum. 
stances would have been complaints if they had not 
taken special pains to root them up as weeds. They 
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attended to praise and thankfulness as coolly and de- 
liberately as men might go to work to assemble the 
parts of a machine or the supplies fora journey. They 
dwelt much and powerfully on what God had done, no 
matter how much they must still ask God to do. 

Have we not all seen the weakening effects which 
are spread over a character that has fallen into em- 
phasizing troubles and defects? Such a character 
seems to do nothing downrightly bad, and yet all the 
time he is becoming a bad character. He falsifies the 
real proportions of things, although he would never 
tell a downright lie. We are apt to lay all this mer- 
cifully to temperament, but it really belongs far more 
to character. At last the finer results become impos- 
sible to it. It may keep to the end a sort of rectitude, 
but the ‘fine consummate flower’’ is gone. Dante 
speaks of some whom he found in one of the circles 
of the lower regions who confessed that when they 
were on earth and in the joyous sunshine they were 
sad, doubtful about God's gifts, deficient in his praise, 
and now in that nether darkness they were sad. They 
were weakened into the most pitiable characters by 
neglect of that great energy of thankfulness. 

We have to stop and force ourselves to think some- 
times how a multitude of possessions is not making 
life more splendid. Life may become too full of 
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sensations and experiences to leave any room for 
thankfulness. Then happens what Browning calls 
the worst of deaths,—‘'a lamp’s death when, re 
plete with oil, it chokes. Some lack; some goin 
without, is necessary if we are to find place an 
growing room for the power of thankfulness. 

‘« Nothing is supremely great that has not in it the 
note of joy." That was why Christ and his apostles 
kept it to the fore. They pleaded with men to let 
the great note ring out in all the experiences and 
situations of the soul. We can do little good unless 
men hear it. The want of it stunts many a Christian 
character. Many a Christian message fails to carry 
because that note is missing. A great power is dying 
out when we have forgotten to be glad and have not 
practised thankfulness. It is a sort of atmosphere 
without which many virtues may still exist but never 
flourish, Though we know not how, there is some- 
thing creative about it, and without it our whole out- 
put is weakened, Our strength is still in the «joy of 
the Lord’’ just as much as it used to be, and the 
weakness and inefficiency of many of us is just in 
this, that we thought this was something which would 
come of itself if it came at all, instead of being some- 
thing which we must work at deliberately and con- 
stantly. 





Is God Always Loving ? 


When a great disaster overwhelms a life, or a 
thousand lives, or a nation, can it be said that God's 
love is at work? Or are there times and circum- 
stances in which God's love ceases? A reader in 
Maine questions whether God’s love was directed 
toward every one in the Titanic disaster, and writes : 


In a recent editorial in The Sunday School Times (of April 
27) an allusion was made to God's love for every individual 
on the steamer ‘Titanic. 

With the ‘strong probabilitv that. of that multitude there 
were many unsaved souls on board, can one feel that it was 
dove that permitted this disaster, even if it was justice or judg- 
ment? Many may have turned to God in that hour of peril, 


but can one hope for all? One whe would gladly 


believe tn the love, but cannot. 


Yet God loves us whether we believe in his love or 
not. His love toward men is absolutely independent 
of their love toward him. He loves them if they love 
him, and he loves them if they hate him, When 
Jesus reversed the common standards of the world as 
to love, and said that instead of loving our neighbor 
and hating our enemy we are to love our enemy, he 
added, *‘that ye may be sons of your Father who is 
in ‘heaven ; for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and the good, and sendeth his rain on the just and 
the unjust... . Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect."" God's love is perfect 
and incessant: it never faileth. John, the Apostle of 
Love, gave the Spirit-inspired description of God in 
three words, ‘God is love*’; and in his Gospel he 
recorded Jesus’ own declaration of the complete and 
absolute love of God as shown in God's attitude 
toward a lost and God-hating race: ‘God so: loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but 
have eternal life.’’ 

When we are told that God is love, we are plainly 
to understand, not that he is sometimes or chiefly 
love. but that always he is love, and all of him is love. 
That 1s, being love, God never acts except in love. 
Love, and only love, is the motive and purpose and 
dynamic of all that he ever does. If he loved a lost 
world enough to give his Son for it while it was lost 
and because it was lost, he loves every one in that 
world. He loves the lost while they are lost and _ be- 
fore they are saved ; none would ever be saved if this 
were not so, If there were lost souls on the Titanic, 
he loved them as he has loved every soui ever created. 
The fact that he loved them all does not, of course, 
mean that all turned to him for salvation, any more 
than the fact that he loved the world and gave his 
Son for it means that the whole world has yet turned 
to him for salvation. But that does not affect or 
diminish God's love for all. 

When, or under what circumstances, does God cease 
to love any one? If he zs love, how can he ever cease 
to love? Because God is love, and is omnipotent, we 
know that everything in the universe which he does 
or permits to be done is a part of his love. Disaster 
and calamity are no less permitted or ordered by his 
love than are other more obvious of his blessings: If 





his hand falls in heavy chastening or affliction, it is a 
loving hand, and the experience is the most loving 
one that an omnipotent God who is love can, under 
all the circumstances—including man's lovingly per- 
mitted free-will—devise. Even when one has gone 
through life and out into eternity rejecting God, what 
reason have we to say that the God who is love ceases 
then to love him? Is not even the final fate of the 
eternally lost the most loving disposition that the God 
who is love can order? . Does God's heart of love 
toward the finally lost ever change, even: after they 
have forever put themselves beyond the reach of his 
love? Oi s8 

Let us remember what love is: To love one is to 
hold his best interests dear, to live for and seek to do 
all that one can for those best intetests. Believing 
that God: is love, we believe that God’ is doing that 
for every created being in the universe all the time. 
And he is doing it in a perfect and omnipotent way, 
—omnipotent except so far as he has lovingly let him- 
self be limited by the free-will of these whom he has 
created in his own image. 

Those who believe unreservedly and absolutely in 
God's love and who abandon themselves in faith utterly 
and joyously to him, in Christ, are alone enabled by 
the Spirit of God to know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge, that they may be filled unto all 
the fulness of God. Calamity and affliction may seem 
to overwhelm their life ; but they are unharmed as 
they rejoice through it all. For they know that the 
only disaster that can really harm us is the disaster 
of doubting God's love. 


a 
Why Lying is Worse than Killing 


Satan, the father of lies, does not want us to 
think that’a lie is a4vays wrong. So he seeks to con- 
fuse us by raising questions that sometimes befog the 
issue very successfully. A minister in New Jersey 
asks about a question of this sort, while expressing 
his desire to shut the lie out._of consideration alto- 
gether. He writes : 

After reading with much interest your discussion of lying in 
the ‘Times of May 11, and wishing to think as you do, I find 
this difficulty, which I believe is real, and not imaginary. If 
I saw a man about to strike down my child, and if I had a 
weapon at hand, I would use it against the man even if it took 
his life. If I am justified in killing a man to save the life of 
my child, would I not be justified in lying if I honestly be- 
lieved that thereby I would save the life of my child? In the 
first case I might have trusted God to'stay the arm of the 
murderer without my intervention,-so likewise in the second 
case. No murderer can enter the kingdom of heaven ; but 
we say that some killing is not murder. So is not some denial 
of the truth not lying ? 

All lying is lying, though not all killing is murder. 
And the eternal difference between killing and lying 
is that God can do the one, but God cannot do the 
other. What God can do, he can authorize man to 
do. What God cannot do, he cannot authorize man 
todo. God can take life; and God can authorize 
man to take life, as his Word abundantly shows. But 
God cannot lie. He is a God of truth, ‘* who keepeth 
truth forever."’ The Son of God, Jesus Christ, is the 
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Truth. . Therefore the God of truth cannot authorize 
man to lie. The lie is absolutely and eternally con- 
trary and to the nature of God. When one 
denies the truth, or lies, he is disloyal to God and 
fights against God. And the loss of human life is not 
to be weighed against breaking with the will of God. 


> at 


Shall We Use the 


Products of Sunday Labor ? 

To keep the Sabbath in a way that honors God 
while we continue to live and work in a world where 
real Sabbath-keeping is the practise cf a small minor- 
ity, offers problems that are difficult indeed. Yet 
even here we may find principles that point to con- 
sistent duty-doing in lives mastered by Christ. A 
pastor in Pennsylvania who has taken high ground in 
the matter of Sunday travel now raises an important 
question as to the right or wrong of utilizing the 
products of Sunday labor : 


‘The Sunday-school lesson for April 14 and the editorial, 
** Sabbath- ing and ‘I:avel,’’ in Notes on Open Letters, 
converted me from using Sunday trains in serving my country 
appointment. J went out on Saturday and came back on 
Sunday every two weeks. 1 now believe I should not ask the 
trainmen to work on Sunday for my convenience. 1 walked 
back to town April 14, to keep from using a Sunday train,— 
distance, thirteen miles, I didn t want to be part of Sabbath- 
breaking users of train. I don’t want to be a Pharisee, either. 

I want to ask: Is the Monday daily newspaper a good thing 
to read, since (as I suppose) it is printed on Sunday, and the 
news, much of it. is osteesnd on Sunday? Am I justified in 
subscribing for a daily paper, the Monday edition of which is 
published on Sunday? Ought men to work as they do on 
Sunday to get out the Monday daily as early as they do? 

In a Christ-mastered world the Monday morning 
newspaper might be omitted with no loss to the world, 
or it might contain only Saturday's news, being com- 
pleted Saturday night, while Sunday's news could be 
given in Monday evening or Tuesday morning papers. 
But we are not living in a Christ-mastered_ world. 
We are surrounded by a civilization that, in a thou- 
sand and one vital details, makes no pretense of obey- 
ing the principles of Christ. To live and serve the 
kingdom in such a world means that we must accept 
many things as they.are, instead of refusing to have 
any connection with them until they shall become what 
they ought to be. We must in many instances use 
the products of evil conditions and practises, °Often- 
times we do not know, and cannot know, what wrong 
practises have entered into the things.that we must 
use in our daily life ; and if we did know, we should 
have no duty to abstain from their use on that ground. 

The products of unnecessary and therefore wrong 
Sunday labor offer only one instance of this sort of 
affiliation with wrongdoers that we must have, if we 
are to live in the world, Probably all carrying of 
Sunday mail on land could be given up, with no loss 
to anyone when the conditions were established and 
understood. But that form of Sabbath observance is 
not likely to come before the millennium ; and in the 
meantime we receive, as we ought to, on Monday, 
and Tuesday, and even later in the week, mail that 
has been transported somewhere on Sunday. So of. 
other products of unnecessary Sunday labor ; they are 
doubtless innumerable ; yet we allow them to be, and 
rightly so, a regular part of our life. To discontinue 
our use of a Monday newspaper, therefore, while it 
could readily be done, would be to act by a principle 
which it would be wholly impracticable to observe 
consistently through life, and therefore wrong to attempt 
to observe throughout. 

It may help us if we recognize a clear line cf dis- 
tinction between declining to do wrong ourselves, and 
using in our life certain needed things which may be 
in part the products of others’ wrongdoing. We are 
under a plain obligation not to do on the Sabbath, 
ourselves, anything that we count Sabbath-breaking. 
But we are under no such obligation to refuse to 
utilize everything in which Sabbath-breaking, as we 
view it, may have had a part. This minister is right, 
in view of his convictions, to decline to make a prac- 
tise of using Sunday trains. He may be equally 
right in receiving his; Monday morning mail and 
newspaper. He would be right in declining to drink 
whiskey in the dining car of a railroad train—or any- 
where else ; yet he would be equally right in travel- 
ing on a train that carried and sold whiskey, even 
though he knew that his railroad fare thereby went 
toward the support of a liquor-selling corporation, and 
even though he might have made the same journey 
by buggy or automobile. 

To refrain from wrongdoing ourselves is always a 
duty. To use that into which others’ wrongdoing has 
entered may be equally a duty. How good it is that 
Christ lets us live and work in a world which still needs 
him so sorely ! 
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The Bible’s Challenge in the Moslem Stronghold 





By Clayton Sedgwick Cooper 





HE Muhammadan youngster begins his literary 
career at the age of seven years, when he com- 
mences te commit to memory the Koran. His 

ability as a mémorizer is something amazing. In 
1910 the educational report concerning Moslem stu- 
dents shows that 5,565 pupils in the Awffads (village 
schools) were able to recite from memory the whole of 
the Koran, 4,076 at least three-fourths of it, 5,355 
students were capable of repeating one-half of it, and 
9,145 at least one-fourth of it, while 110,844 youth 
had committed to memory a large portion of this 
book which embraces the rules for all phases of life 


for a population of 223,985,780 persons of the entire _ 


Moslem world, including varying nationalities, 

The growth of Moslem. education in Egypt is appar- 
ent when we realize that in 1909 there were six native 
Moslem schools for the training of students in the 
branches of knowledge immediately above primary 
education enrolling no less than 3,000 students, 

One hears of the revolutionary plans for the 
erection of buildings and the training of teachers for 
Egyptian girls and young women who are desirous of 
both primary and secondary education. In Igto there 
were 23,000 girls in. Egyptian schools. 

Already women are becoming interested in the edu- 
cation of poor girls. . In Assuit is a wealthy Egyptian 
family supporting a large school for girls, allowing it 
to be directed by the American missionaries. 


Where Moslem Learning is Built 

’ The acme of Moslem education is the El Azhar 
University, which is situated at Cairo, and enrols at 
present 12,000 Muhammadan students and engages 
319 teachers. This institution dates back to the year 
'973-, It is not only the chief educational center for 
higher education for Egyptian Muhammadans, but 
its graduates exert a'most, powerful influence upon the 
Muhammadan faith of all lands.’ 

’ This primacy of the Moslem University on the 
banks of the Nile has made Cairo the most important 
center of Islam. It ‘is even’ more potential than 
Mecca, the cradle of Islam, toward which the’ Mu- 
hammadan prays five times a day, and_to which the 
ambitious and orthodox devotee looks forward in pil- 
grimage a§ a culminating reward of holiness. 

A learned shaykh of the Moslem faith spent many 
hours with me in this ancient seat of learning, and at 
the conclusion of our visit he remarked, ‘* We have 
not found a custom or a text-book which differs from 
those in vogue five centuries ago!’’ Yet upon the 
El Azhar is built the learning of Moslem lands, This 
institution has produced, and is_ producing, the 
learned men of Egypt. To understand its new ten- 
dency, therefore, is to’ discover the new attitude of 
Islam in one of its most impregnable strongholds, 

For example, no more significant measure has been 
adopted in connection with this university in recent 
years than that regarding the new type of preparation 
in the primary and the preparatory schools. These 
imosk schools which prepare students for the second- 
ary Moslem schools are in charge of the Vice Coun- 
cillor of El Azhar, who is an educated man and pro- 
gressive in his views... I found in these schools mod- 
érn systems of keeping attendance, examinations, 
and a strict surveillance over the individual student, 
none of which things exist in the El Azhar. 

Gradually the influence of the ‘modérn educational 
institutions inaugurated ‘and supported by English 
leadership, utilizing twentieth-century buildings 
equipped with appliances and sanitation similar to 
those in Europe and America, employing teachers 
and graded text-books, is being felt by the younger 
shaykhs of the El Azhar. It is a question, however, 
as to when this thoroughly established and antique 
system of learning will give way to the currents of 
modern educational endeavor which are now sweeping 
down upon it. 

The last census shows 706,322 Copts in Egypt, six 
percent of the Egyptian population, but from this 
percentage Egypt draws a disproportionate number of 
her influential leaders. Both in trade and in govern- 
ment offices we find to-day members of this ancient 
faith who are to be reckoned with by both the British 
and the Moslem. 

I have just come from the chapel exercises of one 
of the principal Christian schools in the city of Cairo. 


In a large theater in Cairo were gathered twenty- 
five hundred students— Moslems, Copts, and Chris- 
tians—to hear John R. Mott speak, through an 
interpreter, of Jesus Christ as the only and sufficient 
Saviour. At the close of the meeting, an invitation 
was given to those ‘‘ who could not believe in 
the deity of Christ with intellectual honesty, but 
would like to be able to do so,’’ to come to the 
American Mission School to meet Dr. Mott. Six 
hundred students walked half a mile through the 
crowded streets of Cairo and had filled the small 
mission building when the Christian leaders arrived. 
Bible study among Moslems in Egypt is a timely 
subject. Mr. Cooper discusses the difficulties and 
encouragements of the situation, in this second 
report from the field upon religious conditions 
among the students of Africa, Asia Minor, and 
' Europe. 








Two hundred and fifty boys were present on one side 
of the chapel, while upon the other side of the red 
curtain partition were seated one hundred and seventy 
girls. About thirty percent of this audience consisted 
of Moslem girls and boys, the remainder being Cop- 
tic students, the majority of them converts to the 
evangelical faith. In this audience also were a score 
of theological students who were being prepared by 
special instructors to become pastors of native churches 
in Egypt. I was especially impressed in attending 
lectures of the theological section to hear a con- 
verted Moslem who had spent many years in the 
El Azhar, teaching the students who were to pre- 
sent the principles of their faith to their people the 
fundamental platform of that faith as it differed from 
the belief of the Muhammadans, I was struck with 
the intelligence of these students, with their evident 
desire to acquire the facts concerning Christianity, 
and also concerning. Islam, 1 was even more pos- 
sessed by the conviction, as I heard them in prayer, 
that in these native ministers resided a great hope for 
the Christianization of this land. 


Shall Egypt Follow Japan’s Example ? 

This problem of Christian schools for the Moslems 
becomes very significant during these days when 
many Moslem young men, educated in the govern- 
ment schools, which allow no allusion to religion, are 
entering upon their public duties in forgetfulness of 
their ancient belief, and without substituting for it 
other religious beliefs. Egypt is indeed facing the 
question of whether she will follow the example of 
Japan in accepting the externals of a Christian civili- 
zation, which has resulted, in the Far Eastern empire 
as it is beginning to result in Egypt, in the creaiing 
of agnostics, or whether she will, together with her 
secular education, make sure also that the heart and 
the spiritual life of her youth are not neglected. 

In all of these schools under Christian leadership 
one is impressed with the pre-eminence of Bible 
teaching. In the student organizations I found Bible 
study engaged in by a larger percentage of students 
on the average than is the case in our home institu- 
tions supported by evangelical denominations. An 
important part of the work of missions throughout the 
Levant is the translation of the Bible into Arabic and 
the printing of Bibles and Testaments to be sold and 
distributed by the Bible societies and the missionaries 
of the English and American churches. The theo- 
logical students, moreover, and the itinerant evangel- 
ists are equipped with one book, and that the Bible. 
Indeed, the signs of interest displayed by Moslem 
students, and Moslem men and women as well, in the 
study of the Scriptures, which to most of the members 
of this faith is quite a new field of investigation, marks 
a new period in the relation between Christianity and 
Islam. As President McClanahan of Assiut College 
expressed it, ‘* We are now in a period of investiga- 
tion of Christianity in Egypt on the part of Moslems. 
We have reason to believe that this period will be 
followed by one of acceptance of the Christian faith."’ 
To get a concrete idea of the conduct of one of 
the Bible classes such as are held by Christian 
teachers and missionaries among the cosmopolitan 





population of Northern Africa, I am presenting a 
somewhat graphic description of a Bible class in the 
words of one of the successful English missionaries. 

‘*We have in attendance Moslems, Jews, and 
Europeans, They are drawn from the university, 
from the public offices, and from the trades. 

‘¢ Alongside of him is another Israelite, an ignorant 
sort of man, a silversmith by trade, who a few days 
ago, after our Sunday evening service, professed to 
accept Jesus as the Messiah. He writes me to-day, 
asking that we should think of him in our prayers. 

‘*Next to him a Moslem, who has lately com- 
menced to attend our meetings, and beside him a 
student from the Moslem University (as signified by 
his white turban), who seems to be a genuine and 
unusually intelligent seeker after truth. 

‘« We have taken up the Gospel of Matthew. At 
each sitting one of the men reads first the chapter for 
the evening in Arabic, the Jews following in either 
French or Hebrew. Then another of our small com- 
pany, previously appointed to the task, will tell us 
what he considers to be the meaning of the passage. 
The class is then open for general discussion. We 
are thrown into the arena of theological discussion 
where such men as Augustine took out their ‘* de- 
grees.’’ It is a contest of the corrupt Eastern vine- 
dressers against those of the West, who have inherited 
the vineyard in faith, and where defeat may mean in- 
jury, not only to the body, but also to the soul, if 
the truth of God be distorted. 

‘*I know that we Westerners are not particularly 
keen on reading genéalogies, but my Semitic brethren 
present, trained in the traditions of Judaism, will 
quickly detect that the names of Ahaziah, Joash, and 
Amaziah are missing in chapter 1, and will want to 
know the reason, as well as for Jehoiakim and Assir. 
The Western portion of the class want to know about 
that ‘‘star’’ in chapter 2 and its relation to the scien- 
tific notions of to-day. Another would like to know 
which of the prophets said that Jesus ‘‘should be 
called a Nazarene.’’ 

««The Moslem does not understand how God cquid 
have said ‘ This is my beloved Son’ when the Koran 
so distinctly and with evident reason alleges that, God 
‘does not beget neither is he begotten.’ The Chris- 
tian asks how our Lord could have consented to. ac- 
company Satan from the wilderness to. Jerusalem ? 
And here again the European mind would like to 
ear-mark that mountain from which it could be. pos- 
sible to view all the kingdoms of the world. 

‘«The impostor at the table thinks he _ has fully 
grasped the force of those words in chapter 5, ‘From 
him that would borrow of thee, turn not thou away,’ 
and he intends to keep that little piece of information 
up his sleeve for a future occasion, 


Could You Face This Class ? 

‘*The apparent discrepancies, moreover, between 
the Gospels have to be reconciled ; the coming of the 
Son of man before the disciples have completed their 
circuit of the cities of Israel has to be dealt with ; as 
also the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit ; and how 
the Lord was ‘three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth,’ etc. 

We have before us in our class four separate 
versions of the Scriptures,—the Hebrew versions of 
the New Testament in the Arabic, the French and 
the English. They have been made by men of vary- 
ing opinions, and frequently provoke one of the class 
to exclaim, ‘Oh, I haven't got that at all here,’ and 
discussion will arise which requires the missionary to 
have some knowledge of textual criticism before he 
may settle the matter amicably. 

‘**It is a class for inquirers, and we profess to have 
the Truth, and we have. We cannot be of those who 
‘hedge’ nor of those who seek to stifle genuine doubt 
without dissipating it to the best of our ability. 
These matters have to be explained to the satisfaction 
of those who inquire, else what do-we here ?”’ 

How many Bible teachers of America would feel 
competent to meet such a class? Yet it is through 
such competency on the part of teachers both in our 
Sunday-schools at home and throughout the Christian 
world that we can expect to attract and to hold the 
interest of those outside the Christian faith. 

Auciers, NortH AFRICA, 
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Where False Religions Found 'Congenial Soil 


Egyptian temples and tombs and quarries yield their picturesque or gruesome 
stories as Dr. Kyle tells of his observations in: the land of the Pharaohs 
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HE sun was sinking into the mysterious haze of 
the western desert, the fresh sweet breezes of 
evening began to blow from the fields of clover 

and beans, the weariness of a long ride through dust 
and sunshine began to be relieved as we raie through 
the palm-groves of Memphis, when there loomed up 
large upon our right hand heaps upon beaps of mud 
rubbish, which still bore outlines here and there of 
walls and rooms and pillars. We have come to the 
shadow of one of the unique ruins of Egypt. Most 
great ruins of this land are ruins of temples or the 
heterogeneous rubbish of a great city in decay. Here 
is the ruin of a great palace, the palace of that Pharaoh 
Hophra who figured so conspicuously in the interna- 
tional politics of Judah in the days of the prophet 
Jeremiah. This is one of the greatest Egyptian pal- 
aces yet known and furnishes a most complete picture 
of such a building. It was planned upon very simple 
lines. .There was a public court about the center of 
the building, in which, doubtless, was held the audi- 
ences of the king.. At the south side of this court was 
the kitchen and the steward’s quarters, to the north a 
veranda for the private evening refreshment of the 
king and his family in the cool north breeze. To the 
east were the women’s quarters of the palace. . The 
walls of the palace were of.mud brick with some 
facing of, cut stone. .The great court was paved, 
T. hare was. hittle evidence anywhere of rich adornment 
or of great, works of art or architecture. This great 
palage supplies very trifling.evidence of the greatness 
of. .Egypt,compared with even a very modest temple. 
This,:contrast is.a very significant thing in Egyptian 


history, , 


, A JOURNEY through tlie great civilizations of to-day 
revéals the fact that the great and the rich too 

'’ @ften build miore costly and beautiful houses for 
théiiselves than for God, In medieval and classic times 


‘jt is quite noticeable that ecclesiastical architecture is in 


no way inferior to that of the finest specimens of pal- 
ace and'‘capito]. _ But when one comes to Egypt and 
wanders among the ruins of the past millenniums of 
the empire of the Nile, nothing is more striking than 
that the temples far surpass every other structure in 
expenditure and in art. Men built but cheap and 
humble’ homes for themselves compared with the 
house of the gods. Religion was the thing of first 
importance in life in ancient Egypt. It was to a re- 
ligious.. purpose that the highest art was devoted. 
It was religion that brought art to its highest perfec- 
tion, It was upon temples and shrines that kings and 
nobles lavished their richest treasures and devoted the 
spoils of the enemy. Religion has always taken a 
deeper and more universal hold upon the life of a 
people in heathen lands than among those who have 
the revelation of God to this world. As weeds grow 
spontaneously but grain must be cultivated, so false 
religion finds more congenial soil in sinful hearts than 
the truth of God. _Irreligion, whether in the imperial 
age of Rome, in the French Revolution, or in modern 
commercialism, is most barren of all. 


VER my head is the palm-leaf veranda of Mari- 
ette’s house in the edge of the desert at Sak- 
karah, before me to the west the yellow sand 

of the desert, and to the right three older rough pyra- 
mids of Lish. A great crowd of tourists, some 
‘*party,’’ has just gone by. Down the donkey road 
to the southwest is seen a partly ruined mud-house, 
apparently some wretched tenement of the desert. 
Notwithstanding its humble appearance, it is the cen- 
tral object of this scene, It stands at the entrance of 
the most remarkable cemetery in the world, the Sera- 
peum, the catacom) of the sacred bulls of ancient 
Egypt: Here great galleries were cut in the lime- 
stone of the desert, elaborate tomb chambers pre- 
pared, immense sarcophagi brought from far-off 
Syene and then, when all was ready, with some sol- 
emn, impressive burial ceremony, the body of the 
sacred bull was laid away to rest in its tomb, not 
merely as some great man might be buried, but as a 
god. It is difficult to comprehend the state of mind 
of a great, intelligent, even cultured nation that not 
only worshiped bulls, but, when their gods died, 
buried their bodies with such pomp. After a little 
rest in the shade at Mariette’s house, let us go down 
the sloping way to the entrance of these strange tombs 


To refrain from finding illustrations of Bible cus- 
toms in Eastern lands where they do not exist is as 
important, Dr. Kyle suggests, as to find such illus- 
trations where they do exist. The remains of a 
form of bull-worship of Egypt, which was not the 
calf-worship of Israel, but which has been wrongly 
identified with it, is a case in point. Other recol- 
lections of Israel and the Exodus, as well as of old 
religious Egypt, are given out of Professor Kyle's 
recent visit in the land of the Nile. 








and pass within the precincts of this strangely, I might 
almost say vulgarly, solemn place. 

The entrance is much like the entrance of a rail- 
way tunnel, and the great vaulted avenue that runs 
beyond is more like a railway tunnel than anything 
else to which it may be compared. Despite the feel- 
ing, half reverence and half disgust, with which one 
is oppressed in this great sepulcher, there is the deep 
sense of awe always induced by vastness, whether it 
be good or bad, whether it be wisdom or folly. One 
passes this great gallery, treading noiselessly through 
the accumulated dust of millenniums. The walls and 
the ceiling are devoid of inscription or ornamenta- 
tion. The immense sarcophagi, ten feet by eight by 
eight, ‘in which the bulls were buried, are of granite 
from’ Syéne, floated five hundred miles down the 
river, then dragged upon rollers three miles over the 
Nile valley and into the desert and down into this 
catacomb, They were placed in side galleries at right 
angles to the main gallery and somewhat lower than 
it:': One of these’ great coffins is iriscribed much’ after 
the fashion*of'the coffin:of ‘a man. But for the most 
part the bulls were entombed without epitaph: This 
revolting cult’ of bull-worship* seems to’ have ‘come 
to’a pathetic'and abrupt'end, for one day 4 Coffin was 
being brought ; it was in the midst of the great’ gal- 
lety when some appalling tragedy took place. ‘Was 
it a revolution that ended a dynasty? “Was it a refor- 
mation with its iconoclasts that broke images, de- 
spoiled temples, banished priests and left the help- 
less gods to contempt and oblivion? We know not 
what catastrophe, what cataclysm, but it came sud- 
denly. The workmen left the coffin that was being 
transported to its resting-place in its waiting tomb, 
and there it still lies, almost blocking up the way, a 
pathetic monument to mark the passing away of a 
religious cult that had held great place in the world. 


UT the Serapeum is more than a solemn and stately 
memorial of one of the strangest religious cults 
in all ages and among all peoples. I have thus 

minutely described this place because the Apis wor- 
ship is so often said to have been that into which the 
children of Israel so easily fell at Sinai, and the rest- 
ing-place of these embalmed bulls is pointed out as 
appalling illustration of the lengths to which such 
idolatry was carried. It is always important as well 
as pleasant to find Bible customs and Bible narra- 
tives illustrated in this Eastern land, but it is equally 
important, if less pleasant, not to find such illustra- 
tions where they do not exist. In this case it is neces- 
sary to correct a popular misunderstanding which is 
just now much in need of correction. This burial- 
place and thie forms of worship here represented do not 
show us Apis worship at all, but Serapis worship, 
which was a very different thing. It was a much 
later development, in which the worship of the Apis 
bull was joined with the strange cult of Osiris. This 
cult of Serapis was unknown in the days of Israel. 
Then, if we go back to the real Apis worship, for 
which this is so often mistaken, still the identification 
of this worship with that of Israel at Sinai is a delu- 
sion. Apis worship was the worship of the living 
bull, not the worship of a golden image of the bull. 
Images of the Serapis of later times were made and 
perhaps worshiped, but it is very doubtful if the Egyp- 
tians ever worshiped images of the Apis at all. If 
Israel had wished to engage in Apis worship they 
would have searched their herds for a bull with the 
sacred marks and, having found one, have worshiped 
that and not have set up a golden image. It is pos- 
sible, though not much more than possible, . that the 
calf-worship at Sinai was the worship of the Mnevis 


bull of On. This bull is sometimes represented by 
an image painted yellow as though of gold. But it 
is far more likely that the Israelites,.instead of wor- 
shiping any of the gods of Egypt reverted to their own 
old Semitic calf-worship. How could it have been 
said of any of the gods of Egypt, ‘* These be thy gods 
which have brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt’’? Were the gods of Egypt to be turned 
against Egypt? 


F ALL the by-ways of human history none are 
rougher and harder than the limestone quarries 
of Tura, where many prisoners, convicts, and 

slaves have toiled away their weary, pitiful lives. 
These quarries lie along the projecting edge of the 
great desert plain east of the Nile and behind the 
city of Cairo. The openings are seen like the en- 
trance of tombs in rows along the rock-scarp and the 
stone from them (for the quarries are still worked), 
are piled in great ricks like cord-wood along the rail- 
way in the vicinity of the stations. The ancient Egyp- 
tians did not excavate for the stone in the way usual 
at stone-quarries now, but they entered the hill at a 
place where they found a good vein, and made great 
galleries and chambers, leaving only pillars to support 
the impending rock: From this place was taken part 
of the stone used in the construction of the great pyra- 
inids at Ghiza. To supply the stohe for those gigantic 
piles of human construction, the' greatest wonders of 
the world from that day to this, scarce made an im- 
pression upon these, the everlasting hills of God. 
Even later Pharaohs came here for limestone. Here 
has been the inexhaustible source of building material 
for cities of Egypt in all ages, and the modern world 
is drawing hugely froin this supply, yet if the world 
stand for ten thousand years to comé and all geriera- 
tiots should continue to quarry here, stil! would’ the 


quarties -seeiti as ‘inexhaustible’as “at the beginiifiy. 


So do man’s puny works ever dwitidle’ into insighifi- 
cancé in the presence of the works'of God, wa) 
This is one of the very'few places in the’ world, 
perhaps the only place, where a great industry has 
been carried on unremittingly froii the very dawn of 
civilization until the present time. ‘Along the wady 
in the immediate vicinity of the quarries may be seen 
the stone huts in which the quarrymen lived. What 
quarrymen? Whocan tell? Some of these huts look 
as if still occupied at times. Some of them undoubt- 
edly sheltered the workmen of the ancient Pharaohs, 
Whether or not Israelite slaves worked here is not 
known. It is not improbable that they did. An in- 
scription of the time of Meremptah informs us that that 
Pharaoh, the Pharaoh of the Exodus, used the Asiatic 
slaves:in three ways, in the army, in industrial pur- 
suits, and upon public works. The Bible gives only 
the account of the employment of the Israelite slaves 
upon public works because its intent is to give ac- 
count of the exodus, and the insurrection which led 
immediately to that great emigration of Israel took 
place .at such public works as Pithom and Raamses. 
The quarries of Tura were worked by the government, 
and it is most likely that here was a part of the indus- 
trial pursuits in which the Israelite slaves were’ used, 
though we have as yet no record of their labors here. 
Some of these very huts may have been occupied by 
the longsuffering Hebrew slaves. These, sheltered 
from the heat of the sun and breathing the pure 
desert air at night, would not suffer as those who 
labored in the damp hot mud of the brickyards. 


AHPANHES is the most out of the way of all the 
by-ways of human history. At no other place 
famous in human history does greater desolation 

reign than here. Some people are tempted to doubt 
the narrative of the exodus because of the desolation 
that now reigns along the way that Israel went. But 
let them come to Tahpanhes. Here was a. frontier 
city of Egypt. Thither fled the Jews from the Baby- 
lonians, bringing with them the princesses and the 
prophet Jeremiah. In later centuries the fashion and 
the folly of Greece ran riot here at the far-famed 
Daphnae. Yet such desolation of swamp and desert 
is here that except for the discoveries of Professor 
Petrie at this place it would be almost impossible to 
believe that such things took place here, or that this 
region was ever a habitation of men. 
Port Saip, Ecyprt. 
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WAR THE DESTROYER 


The thirteenth chapter in the series ‘* Lights and Shadows of a Soldier's Life 





By Robert J. Burdette, D.D. 





we ELL'S only two miles ahead of you !'’ shouted 

the cavairyman with the voice of a prophet, 

mounted on a foam-flecked horse, black as 
midnight. He thundered down the column in a whirl- 
wind of yellow dust, stormed with our cheers, for like 
an echo to his words we heard the dull ‘‘ boom- 
boom"’ ofa distant battery, and we caught the battle 
madness with the dust cast up like the smoke of an 
incantation by those flying hoofs. 

Colonel McClure flung his arms apart in a gesture 
of command, and with cheers yet more deafening and 

‘hearts beating high with anticipation, the column 
broke with orderly disorder as we sprang to the pre- 
liminary work of destruction. For a battle always 
begins with destruction, before ever a shot is fired. 

The colonel’s gesture, clearly understood when his 
voice could not be heard, sent us like human cyclones 
leaping at the fences that hemmed the road. Such a 
beautiful country we were marching through, that 
summer. day. A park for loveliness ; a granary for 
fertility, Low hills whose wooded crests smiled on 
the cornfields that ran down to the emerald meadows. 
A creek meandering across the plantations, loitering 
in its broad and shallow bends to photograph the 
white clouds posing against the soft turquoise skies ; 
stately old plantation homes with their colonial archi- 
tecture ; the little villages of negro quarters in the 
rear ; pleasant orchards and fragrant gardens. 

How beautiful they were, those sweet old Southern 
homes !. And dear and fair some of them still stand; 
here and there in the New South, amid the rush and 
clatter of modernity and progress, of steam and elec- 
tricity, gasolene, automobiles and airships, tourists 
and promoters and prospectors, iron furnaces and 
coal-mines. Notas scolding protests. against progress, 
development, and prosperity—they are too gentle for 
that.. .They stand rather as beautiful memories of all 
that was sweetest and fairest and best in the Old 
South. What colonial grace in their white-columned 
verandas, . What stateliness in the heavy cornice ; 
what welcome of hospitality in the spacious doors with 
their old-time ‘‘side-lights,’’ and in the sunny smiles 
of the many-windowed front. The shadow of pathos 
rests upon them now, tenderly as the sun-kissed haze 
of Indian summer days. They temper our nervous 
desire for ‘‘newness’’; they correct our taste for 
architectural frenzies of many-gabled deformities and 
varicolored creosote ‘‘complexions.’’ They ase of 
the old order, which, like the Old Guard, dies, but 
never surrenders to modern changes, They stood 
here before the war. They have been deluged with 
woe. They have been baptized in sorrows, the bitter- 
ness and depth of which our Northern homes never 
knew—cannot know—please God, never will know. 
And some of their anguish have been the common 
sorrows of all homes in war-times—the heartache: of 
bereaved motherhood ; the agony of widowhood ; the 
loneliness of the orphaned, The loving Father of us 
all has made the sorrow that is common a healing 
balm that makes holy and tender the bitterness of the 
cruel past. The kisses that rained on the faces of 
the dead have blossomed into the perfumed lilies of 
consolation for the living. 


A june Day Cyclone 

And framing all that picture that lay along the line 
of march that June day, joining and separating all the 
fields with their zigzag embroidery, picked out here 
and there with the greenery of wild vines, and stitch- 
ing in the winding yellow roadway as though it were 
a dusty river, were the old rail fences, picturesque in 
weather-beaten grays with the artistic trimmings of 
clambering festoons of leaf and blossom. A moment 
before our souls were drinking in this beauty until a 
little ache ot homesickness added the bitter-sweet to 
the esthetic draught. Then, as the wild shouting 
ended, far as the length of the column wound along 
that road,~there wasn’t a panel of fence to be seen. 
Not one. Months-of cheery toil it had taken to fence 
that highway out and shut the green fields in with a 
legal fence, ‘‘horse high, pig tight, and bull strong."’ 
Now as we picked up our grounded muskets or took 
them from the ‘‘stack,"” we looked upon an open 
country. Acyclone could not have accomplished the 
destruction more completely. 

The fences had been a protection to the young 


to what he believes. And he has been a part of 
what he writes about. Those who know war best 
are likely to hate it most. , 

Writing of the possibility of a European war be- 
tween Christian nations, Dr. David S. Cairns in the 
International Review of Missions discusses the dis- 


the moral wreck incident to the spectacle, before 
non-Christian peoples, of Christian warfare. Why 
this is true, and how terribly it is true, is the irre- 
sistible message of Dr. Burdette’s picture of war’s 
true self. The strongest argument for peace is war. 








wheat and the growing corn. They were the de- 
fenders of hungry men and women, of little children, 
white and black, who would cry for bread but for 
these barriers against marauding foes. - The crooked 
lines of the old rail fence wore the dignity of high 
office. But now they were in the way. When there 
is going to be a fight the first thing is to. prepare the 
ring. And.war demands not a pent-up little twenty- 
four foot, rope-enclosed space, but many square 
miles in which its champions may, maneuver. Its 
mighty wrestlers—Life and Death—must have abun- 
dant room. You build a platform and you construct 
a ring for your ordinary prize-fighters and wrestlers. 
But when real soldiers are going to give an exhibi- 
tion of real fighting- with the~bare hand,‘ the cold 
steel, and the hot shell, you first destroy the country 
over which they are to fight. You set fire to that 
dear old mansion—it would shelter sharpshooters. 
You brush away these protecting fences... They would 
impede the swilt sweep of cavairy ; they would detain 
a battery ten minutes, and lose a battle ; they would 
throw a line of charging infantry into disorder. 


Scientific Destruction—Even for the Crows! 

When we saw thé colonel's gesture, tired we were, 
thirsty we were, hungry, faint, and breathing dust: 
But with the light-hearted glee of schoolboys we 
sprang at those fences—a man to a rail—and they 
were gone. Sometimes we merely opened the panels 
like gates, leaving the alternate corners standing in 
the re-entrant angles. And the next squirrel that 
came running along his accustomed highway would 
pause bewildered in his up and down career along a 
fence builded entirely of gaps. But~if there was 
plenty of time—say ten, instead of five, minutes— 
down to the level came all the fence. 

That's war. Destruction of innocent and useful 
things. Destruction of everything. When we tore 
up a railway, it wasn’t enough to demolish it so that 
trains could not go over it. We burned the ties. 
But we made them destroyers of other things in their 
own fiery death. We builded orderly heaps of them 
~——because war does not destroy like a blind storm 
that does not know how to destroy properly—war de- 
stroys scientifically. On top of the ties we laid the 
iron rails. The heat of the fire furnaced the rails to 
red-whiteness, and their own weight compelled them 
to suicide. They bent down in strangling humilia- 
tion. Or, if there was time, fifteen or twenty minutes 
longer, men seized the end of the rails with impro- 
vised tongues of twisted saplings, ran the red center 
of the rail against a tree, and bent it around the oak 
in a glowing knot. The enemy could make a new 
rail in less time than he could straighten out that en- 
tanglement. That's the way war destroys. An 
axiom of war is to leave nothing behind which the 
enemy can possibly use. ‘*The next crow that flies 
across Shenandoah valley,’* said Phil Sheridan, 
‘«will have to carry his rations with him.’’ That val- 
ley was unsurpassed in all the world for beauty and 
fertility. But it was also a granary and depot of sup- 
plies for the Confederate armies in Virginia. And 
when Sheridan rode down from Winchester town he 
was going to war. And war is destruction. 


Don't censure Sheridan. That was civilized war. 
It is easy enough to say  ‘*barbarous,"’ ‘* brutal,*’ 
**savage.’’ For with all its ameliorations it remains 
war. So long as Christian nations justify war, they 
justify everything that it is and everything that it 
does. There is no such thing as a Christian war. 
Genghis Khan waged war about as Richard Coeur de 
Leon did. The Crusades were nearly as cruel as the 
marches of Attila. The invader is more destructive 
because of his greater opportunities. 

The old German word for war meant ‘* confusion.”’ 
An old English word for it was ‘‘ worse,’’ as though 
it was worse than the worst thing you could name, 
It gives mourning for joy; ashes for beauty; the 
spirit of heaviness for the garment of praise. Law, a 
thing most sacred to our high civilization, is de- 


throned ; the Sabbath is despised ; Mercy is buffeted ; ~ 


Pity is struck in the pleading, tear-stained face of her. 
If another man doesn’t dress as you do, he is worthy 
of death. If you say to him ‘‘Shibboleth,’’ and he 

‘*Sibboleth,’’ drive your bayonet through him. 
They did that at the fords of Jordan, three thousand 
years ago, and we haven't improved very much on 
the principle. That's war. 


The Pitiless Wreck of Money and Men 

War destroys everything. At one time it was cost- 
ing the United States a million dollars a day to fight 
for its life. And what became of the million dollars ? 
Destroyed. Burned up and broken to pieces. Gun- 
powder ; wagons; cannon; tents; guns; drums; 
clothing, Burned to ashes; ground to dust ; tram- 
pled in the mud ; thrown into the river. The broken 
musket is not mended ; it is smashed against a tree 
to make the slight injury complete destruction. If 
the soldier's overcoat is a burden, he first tears it to 
pieces before he throws it away. The overturned 
cannon is. abandoned; the. broken-down wagon is 
burned ; the lame mule is turned out to starve; the 
wounded horse is left to die in lingering agony— 
there isn’t even time to shoot him. The injured arm 
or wounded leg that would be saved at home is ampu- 
tated in rough haste. War can’t even take care of its 
heroes properly. In the terror of defeat the wounded 
are left moaning on the field at the mercy of the 
night, the storm and the enemy. The hospital that 
tries to care for the sick and wounded feeds the grave 
much more than does the battlefield. 

Even when it seems to spare, war destroys. A man’s 
right arm is torn away at the elbow by a shattering 
fragment of shell. He.is only twenty years old. 
And as they carry him back to the field hospital he 
thinks of the long years of life stretching out before 
him, Another young soldier lies on the operating 
table, and with set teeth and grim visage watches 
an attendant carry his amputated legs away to 
common burial with the ghastly débris of the hos- 
pital tent. A cripple for life—a helpless burden. 
And he is a farmer! A surgeon bends over an- 
other man to say cheerfully in cheery tones of en- 
couragement: ‘*You had the closest call a man 
could have and not answer it. But you're all right ; 
you’ ll live !’’ 

But the soldier knows that he will live in darkness, 
for the bullet that spared his life when it swept across 
his face put out its light forever. Even the tender 
mercies of war are cruel. 

Oh, I have seen war breaking men to pieces in this 
brutal fashion, as I have seen you with your switching 
cane behead the daisies laughing up into your face 
beside the meadow path. I have seen a soldier rise 
from a piano in a burning house, where he had been 
singing ‘* Mother Kissed Me in My Dream’ till our 
hearts were tender, and smash the ivory keys, blessed 
by the caressing touches of some woman's tender 
hands, with the butt of his musket. Why? Just to 
smash them. That's the way the war spirit trans- 
forms the hearts of men,—good, gentle-hearted men 
like your father, who was in my company ; like 
David, who in the sweet sunshine and shadows of the 
quiet sheep pastures sang, ‘‘Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my life,'’ and 
then in war time massacred the people of Rabbah, 
torturing ‘‘them under saws, and under harrows of 
iron, and axes of iron.’" That's war. 
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‘A PART from the soothing effect upon irritable, tired 
nerves, similar to that exerted upon the opivm, 
coffee, tea, or alcohol ‘‘ fiend’’ who has learned 

to lean upon his dosage, and without it is limp and 
incompetent, tobacco does not exert and never has 
exerted any helpful influence. For every one it has 
seemed to relieve there are a hundred, including 
that one, who have been hurt. From every hundred 
that have seemed to escape injury, the full hundred 
carry some permanent scar that may in time of 
stress prove their undoing. The foul breath, the 
tainted saliva, the angry throat, the injected eyes, 
are nature's warnings that things are not as they 
should be. 

No.smoker and no tobacco chewer has a normal 
sense of smell or taste, The lungs comprise from 
60,000, 000 and upward of tiny air cells, the oxygen 
(and also the poisons) from which is taken up by the 
tiny blood and lymph vessels that are here exposed 
for this purpose. This absorbing surface would cover 
many feet of ground. Spread it with a layer of nico- 
tine-surcharged air, under pressure, and force this 
into the circulating fluids, and you: have a graphic 
picture of the human laboratory at work in the dis- 
posal of the annual 827,524,306 pounds of American 
tobacco. 


OBAGCCO also exerts a powerful influence directly 
| upon the nervous mechanism of the respiratory 
apparatus. Very similarly, though even more 
gravely than the heart, are the Jungs likely to suffer. 
Professor Jay Seaver of Yale University has conducted 
an. interesting series of experiments on college: stu- 
dents: in this direction, and his conclusions as illus- 
trated: by his accompanying diagram afford ground 
for serious reflection. 





Development «* Tobacco 
Observations by Prof. Jay Seaver on College Student 
Coluwme Shew Relative Development in a Given Time 
' ‘fecordmg to Use ov New-Use of Tobacco 
Weight Height Chest Givth 
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QUMIITD These whehad used tebacce at act I year 
GESTED Theoe whe used tobacco trveguler 
These whe never used tebacee 


The traditional teaching that tobacco and whisky 
stunt the growth of boys is founded upon no labora- 
tory experiments, nor is it a housemother’s “dream, 
The thin, sallow, furtive face and the slouching 
figure of the tobacco youth are too well known to the 
doctor, and to the boy’s playmates, to need any de- 
scription, ‘The wonderful painting, ‘‘ Nicotine,’’ of 
the French Salon, would have more influence than a 
course of lectures on the average boy. Only let not 
the teaching stop with the lack of size and the color 
of the skin. The harm of this teaching consists sim- 
ply in the fact that its application is limited to the 
influence of tobacco upon the young to the neglect of 
the adult. The harm is greater from the standpoint 
of permanence, and from that of life and death, after 
puberty than before. The child is more sensitive, 
and will sooner show the superficial results. From this 
aspect it had far better be the child than the adult 
that smoked. In him by all odds is to be found the 
greater recuperative power. In him is there a marked 
tendency to rebuild and upbuild tissue, In the adult 
structural change is either at a standstill or building 
down, Once poison organs, muscles, nerves, and 
bone, and they do not fully repair. Scars in children 

often lend added strength. In the adult scars, espe- 
' Cially nervous insults, remain as portals inviting 
attack. 

And yet, as smoking is world-wide among boys, it 
will be well to glance at the figures of tobacco as they 
concern boys. E. R. Whitney (High School, Bing- 
hamton, New York) studied the problem in- the 
school, He observed carefully twenty-five boy 
smokers, and at the same time, and under the same 











Tobacco has a hard time of it when put on the 
witness stand by the relentlessly scientific phy- 
sician. In the present cross-examination, con- 
tinued from last week's issue of the Times, Dr. 
Willson declares that every user of tobacco car- 
ries some permanent scar, that no smoker or 
chewer has a normal sense of taste or smell, and 
—an unexpected bit of evidence—that from one 
aspect more harm is done to the man who smokes 
than to the boy. It is well that we should know 
such facts as these as we consider the question of 
the industry and the practise for which we spend 
in America alone almost a billion dollars a year. 





conditions, twenty-five abstainers, with the following 
results in marks and standing : 


Non-smokiug Smoking 
Average stand........0ccscocseese 87 percent 74.6 percent 
Average number of subjects 

ORDO 5 sddtitne céatinde <cccdints $.04 4.36. * 
Number of question marks 

given because work was - 

TRCORTICES: «.ccccceservescosace 3 ” 17 
Total days absent............00 II vi 49 = 
Times excused before close 

Be CRMs shsictacedebacesceses I ee 4 si 
Number of times tardy......... 3 a 7 ne 
Average attendance............ 98.16 ** 91.83 “* 


Edwin C, Clarke of Clark College reports a_dis- 
tinctly lower scholarship for the smokers among his 
students as compared with those who use no. to- 
bacco. Dr. George L. Meéylan of Columbia Univer- 
sity makes the. statement that although the smokers 
are usually men. who can afford more luxuries and 
better surrounding conditions than the non-smokers, 
none the less the latter in his university have had the 
higher averages.and the smaller number of failures 
by more than half (the ratio being 4 to 10), | These, 
it will be noted, are adult statistics, not those of 
children. Many others have borne similar testimony, 
and their evidence is omitted simply because of lack 
of room. 

I would merely mention again that tobacco has its 
mortality list. There are not a few cases on record 
of death even from its one time medicinal use. The 
laity seldom hear of these occurrences. 


VERY careful estimation from the standpoint of 
conservation and economy of labor goes to show 
that the highest skill in the trades and labor is 

not compatible with the use of tobacco, even with the 
so-called moderate use. While certain unusual in- 
tellects may surmount its depressing influence and 
still shine out for the benefit and advancement of 
mankind, it is in spite, not because, of tobacco. 
The drug is not and never was a brain or nerve 
Stimulant after the first, most temporary, influence 
has flown by. The sequel is an invariable depre- 
ciation of every ability. Many the bright mind that 
has been irretrievably dimmed, that dies out, or that 
barely glimmers at a time that should mark its fullest 
radiance. 

Many of our heart and lung diseases would result 
in arrest or cure, and many might never have occurred, 
had there been no attendant or antecedent poisoning 
and tension or depression by the twin drugs, alcohol 
and tobacco, No one knows exactly the influence of 
tobacco upon tuberculosis. We do know that the 
bronchial tubes and the air vesicles of the tobacco 
subject—the moderate user—are in a state that invites 
lodgment of any infection that happens to stray along. 
On this point there is general agreement, that the case 
of tuberculosis of the lung is rare that recovers while 
tobacco is being drawn and absorbed into the blood. 
I have seen more than one otherwise goodly physique 
yield to tuberculous infection or to pneumonia in 
which the factor that decided the battle was doubtful, 
but séemed at least probably to have been some such 
influence as a failure to react because of alcohol or 
tobacco. 

Do the doctors smoke? Yes, in spite of their knowl- 
edge of these medical facts, and often in spite of 
teaching them. Doctors also use now and again 


opium, cocaine, and alcohol. In the last two years I 
have seen an army officer, a clergyman, a prominent 
actor, and two physicians, die-in the wards of the 
Philadelphia General Hospital as the result of one or 
another drug habit. Always the addiction was in as- 
sociation with the tobacco that is supposed to protect 
against the taste for other drugs. All but one of these 
died in the public wards, charges of the city. 


HE smoker or the chewer of tobacco, however im- 
maculate in other respects, is actually an 
offensive companion to many members of so- 

ciety. They cannot get away from him, and he is 
unable to appreciate the fact that this is their desire 
without offending him. He is essentially unclean in 
person and habit. 

He puts an unhygienic, often a distinctly infectious, 
article into his mouth, after it has gone through hands 
and has been contaminated in ways that would con- 
demn other articles of food and fashion. Cigar-and 
cigaret makers have more than once told me that. in 
spite of all rules and directions as to the preparation 
of the tobacco for the market, the cigar is frequently 
carried to the lips or finished. with fingers wet with 
their saliva. 

The tobacco user very soon puts himself in need of 
acuspidor. His friends and the public must provide 
him with the conveniences for spitting, or he adepts 
the alternative of using the fireplace, the pavement, 
or the street. I saw a prominent official just one Sun- 
day. ago from this writing expectorate on the floor of 
his church pew. He is a wealthy, highly educated 
man, of social position ; but rather than expectorate 
his tobacco saliva into his handkerchief he deposited 
it upon the floor. No tobacco user can exist long 
without either swallowing his; tobacco. saliva: or ‘spit- 
ting it out somewhere, rest 


No social or political economist -can: compute any 
gain to this land from the combustion ‘of:1hillions ‘of 
dollars’ worth of tobacco into poisonous gases’: and 
smoke. Who can estimate the physical and mental 
loss to her people corresponding to the: internal revenue 
tax of one year of $50,000,000 upon tobacco alone, or 
of $141,000,000 upon spirituous liquors, the desire 
for which has in large measure depended upon to- 
bacco? Estimate the average expenditure of each 
tobacco user at five cents a day, some spending dol- 
lars, others a few pennies, on the drug; and: then 
reckon some forty million boys and men as spending 
this small amount daily throughout the year.. We 
have a total of $73,000,000. This princely sum, a 
mere fraction of the actual waste, has gone into the 
air. It would solve many a municipal or even national 
problem that is languishing for the wherewithal for its 
accomplishment. We are forced to face the fabulous 
figure already quoted of $940, 000, 000 worth of tobacco 
annually manufactured in this country alone. Who 
shall make good this financial wrong ? 


HALL we finally put the tobacco question to its 
sternest, and yet by all odds its kindliest and fair- 
est test ? Surely our Christ who invited him ‘that 

is without sin among you’’ to ‘‘ first cast a stone at 
her’’ that was a sinner,—such a Christ would not 
judge harshly an indulgence that involves no real 
harm. Can you picture Jesus Christ smoking a cigar 
or a pipe or chewing tobacco? Would he have offered 
himself to little children so unreservedly had he 
feared, as some fathers do, the withdrawal of the tiny 
critic in instinctive repulsion and dread? Paul strikes 
the only possible key-note, and the world is now de- 
manding that it be sounded loud and in the major 
key : ‘‘ If meat cause my brother to offend, I will eat 
no meat while the world standeth.’’ It does not seem 
too great a strain to apply it to the drug habit under 
discussion. 

*« What think ye of Christ?’* Would he have led 
you into the use of tobacco? The very thought seems 
impious! Why then his disciples? 

There are assuredly drawbacks and obstacles in the 
way of a comfortable, conscience-free indulgence in 
tobacco. This some Christian smokers. reluctantly 
admit, and smoke.on. There is a test that may be ap- 
plied to the Christianity of smoking. To-night, when 
you fall on vour. knees by your bed to ask forgive- 
ness for the shortcomings of the day and to seek your 


(Continued on page 372) 
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The Forum of Methods in Graded Work 
‘How the teachings of the Graded Lesions may be turned into the life practise of boys 
and girls is shown this month. in the department conducted by Mrs. Maud Junkin Baldwin 








Winning the Juniors for Temperance 


«fac past two years and a half of teaching.in our 
Junior Department has been such a delight, 
such a privilege, that I gladly pass along this 
message, ‘‘ Graded instruction is a success. Try it!" 
As yet, we do not see the men and women who have 
trained for service under graded instruction, but we 
do see the boys and girls in training, and our hearts 
are encouraged and gladdened at results, There are 
so many evidences that spiritual needs are being met 
as they develop. I always had faith to believe, as I 
taught from God's Word, that it would not return 
unto him void, but would accomplish that which he 
pleased, but since teaching graded lessons from God's 
word my faith has increased, and I ‘not only deéieve, 
but actually /oo% for results. There are results which 
we should look for now as we work, and there are 
results to follow because of present attainments. 

The subject of temperance has its rightful place in 
the Junior course of lessons, and the purpose of this 
article is to set forth the topic as treated in the les- 
sons for the first three grades. _ The fourth grade 
lessons are not yet published. 

Intemperance is one of the greatest problems con- 
fronting the Church to-day, and its solution is nigh 
when the foundation and fundamental principles of 
temperance are being thoroughly inculcated into the 
youngest lives, True temperance has its foundation 
laid in the very little child when he is taught to value 
God's good gifts and use them aright. Such lessons 
may not be termed ‘*temperance'’ lessons, but they 
are such in a very real sense, and will make specific 


‘ temperance lessons of inestimabie value. 


All the lessons for the First Year Junior aim ‘to 
deepen the impulse to choose’ and to do right.’’ 
Every. right act presented in a lesson may accomplish 


‘this-aim for the child, for imitation is strong. If we 


are teaching right acts in the lessons, and understand 
that. imitation rather than thought moves to action 
the nine-year-old child, we may expect right acts in 
his life as a consequence. All such lessons are in 
reality temperance lessons, and make more effective 
the three specific temperance lessons which appear 
through the year, and aim 

First, to show that the body is meant to be the 
servant, and not the master, of the mind and soul ; to 
help the children to desire earnestly the greater gifts. 

Second, to impress the exceeding sinfulness of 
taking into the body anything which has the power 
to destroy the sense of right and wrong and debase 
the nature made in the image of God and intended to 
be his temple, to lead to the expression of a determi- 
nation to avoid the use of alcohol, and to exercise an 
influence against it. 

Third, to show that powers of body, mind and 
spirit are intrusted to us by the Lord, to be used and 
improved for him. 

The Second Year Junior lessons aim ‘‘ To present 
the ideal moral heroism, to reveal the power and 
majesty of Jesus Christ, and to show his followers 
going forth in his strength to do his work.’’ The 
heroic makes the greatest appeal to the child of this 
age, and all through the lessons he sees that heroes 
get their strength from God. May we not expect to 
find our Juniors exercising real heroism in times of 
temptation, and maintaining a stand in the strengtk 
and power of the Lord Jesus ? 

The Third Year Junior lessons deviate from the 
usual plan, and instead of scattering the temperance 
lessons through the year, there are four grouped to- 
gether for our June work. Very effective is this plan, 
because the appeal is forceful and the lessons appear 
in the place where they will undoubtedly make their 
greatest impression. 

Through the year the lessons have aimed to show 
the consequences of right and’ wrong choices, and 
splendid examples have been found as they studied 
the stories of the history of Israel and Judah. Be- 
cause he sees cause and effect and has followed the 
choices and consequences, the child is ready to feel 
in a measure his responsibility as he makes choices. 

In Lesson 1, he will see that he must exercise self- 
control if the doors of opportunity are to swing open 
for him, and -his life- to count for God in the world’s 
work, In Lesson 2, he will.see that he may join with 


others and help them in the work of self-control, and 
at the same time be helping himself. In Lesson 3, 
he will see that as Daniel dared to have a purpose 
true and dared to stand alone, so may we have cour- 
age and strength as he had. And the fourth lesson 
acts as a climax in the course ‘‘Signs of Progress in 
Our Country.”’ Many have shared in bringing about 
marvelous results, but the great work yet to be done 
be shared by the boys and girls of to-day. 

A teacher had read to her class of Juniors ‘‘ The 
King and His Wonderful Castle,’’ a little book which 
emphasizes the very phases of temperance instruction 
for Juniors as enumerated in this article. When she 
finished reading she asked for a written expression of 
their opinion of it. All praised it as a fine story, 
and one went so far as to say it was the best story he 
had ever read, another said he would like to have it 
re-read, and another that he would like to own the 
book. But all told of deeper impressions made : 

*¢It made me feel I would never let alcohol be king 
over me,”’ 

*¢«It showed me how easy it is to become a drunkard 
and how hard it is to quit.’’ 

««When a boy begins to smoke he will soon learn 
to drink.’’ 

Does self-control and self-denial mean anything at 
this age, and will a boy who exercises them indulge 
himself when he grows older and temptation waxes 
strong? I have faith to believe we have saved the 
man when we win the boy, and how much easier this 
is than to reclaim the man !—Martha MacDonald, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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What Home Can Add to Beginners’ Work 


S A teacher of a Beginners Class, I can testify that 
we, perhaps more than any other Sunday-school 
workers, are dependent upon the co-operation 

of the home for the best*results from our work, 

The mother is the all-important influence in the life 
of the little child ;_ if she and the teacher are working 
in harmony toward the child’s spiritual development, 
the truths taught will become fruitful. 

The plans used in my own class to gain direct con- 
tact with the home are : 

. Personal calls. 

. Absentee cards. 

. Parents’ attendance at sessions. 

Two mothers’ meetings yearly. 

Lesson folders each Sunday. 

Birthday letters. 

Letters to the sick. 

Home-made valentines, Easter gifts, and Christ- 
mas greeting. 

g. Invitations to special sessions. 

10. Appeals for gifts at Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas time. 

11. Written requests for nature material. 

A personal call will arouse the mother’s interest, 
and thus insure the regular attendance of the pupil. 

A child who is absent for three Sundays receives an 
‘‘absent scholar card,’’ reminding him that he is 
missed. If he does not return the next Sunday the 
teacher calls to find out if there is sickness or trouble 
in the family. If there is sickness, the.class sends a 
letter and folder each week. 

I found the visits of the parents to the class one of 
my greatest assets. The practical working out of the 
truths taught, in the daily life of the child, was encour- 
aged by the father or mother who heard the lesson. 

In September, my new class of fifty children, almost 
without exception, knew none of the Opening, Wel- 
coming, Giving, Birthday and Prayer Songs and exer- 
cises. Realizing that these were of great importance 
in impressing certain lessons, and knowing that home 
help would be invaluable in teaching them, a mothers’ 
meeting was called at the earliest opportunity. 

A typewritten sheet with words of all the regular 
songs, a Thanksgiving and Christmas song, a verse 
suitable for ‘‘grace’’ at meal time, and the song 
‘*He cares for me,’’ was handed to each mother at 
the opening of the meeting. 

After an introductory talk, explaining the meaning 
of the quarter's lessons, a number of songs were 
learned, by the mothers, the pianist assisting. The 
exercises were worked out exactly as the children use 
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them in class. The teacher made the request that 
the children be allowed to learn and repeat -the 
*«grace’’ on ‘Thanksgiving Day : 
**.God is great and God is good 
And we thank him for our food, 
By his hand must all be fed; 
Give us, Lord, our daily bread.’’ 


This was said in homes where thanks had never 
been spoken before. 

The suggestion was made ‘that the mother sing 
**He cares for me,’’ to the child each morning at 
dressing time. In two weeks, every child sang the 
song heartily in class. 

A testimony talk from the mothers followed, giving 
the teacher an idea of just what truths were taking hold. 

All said that the lesson leaflet was enjoyed and 
cherished. All read them on Sunday afternoon and 
some taught the verses to be found there. The talk 
developed the fact that the children who could not 
attend longed for their paper; so the practise of 
sending it to the sick scholars has been started. 

The written appeals for help and gifts sent home 
by the pupils met with generous responses, One 
little fellow was so touched by the stories of sick 
children in the hospital, that he wanted to give every 
penny he had. Another, a bit lazy his mother said, 
wanted to work for the money to give. 

One little child plays Sunday-school at home with 
her dolls and is training her mother to be her assist- 
ant. They sing all the songs together often: 

Each child receives a birthday letter, which is so 
loved that it becomes worn out with much fondling. 

Invitations, pinned to the child’s clothing, ‘sent 
home to invite the parents to Easter and Children's 
Day exercises, bring large numbers to the sessions. 

The little valentines and Easter thoughts help to 
cement the love between teacher and child. 

At the mothers’ meeting in the spring, the mean- 
ing of the nature study will be explained, the spring 
and summer songs learned, and some home work 
planned.— Mrs. A. W.. Armatage, Minneapolis, Minn, 


% 
Showing Small Pictures in a Large Class 


OW to show one small picture to thirty, fifty, or 
more children has long puzzled primary teaci- 
ers. Usually but one copy is obtainable, yet 

the illustration is sorely needed in the lesson, It can- 
not be seen from a distance, and time is wasted and 
good order destroyed in an effort to pass. it around. 

Instead, let the leader form the habit of laying the 
picture on her table, and calling the children's atten- 
tion to it as they enter the room before the opening 
of the school. Those who arrive after the opening do 
not so much as get a peep at it. 

I find this plan serves three purposes: it shows 
the picture at close range to the majority, who quickly 
recall it when it is referred to in the lesson ; it rewards 
and encourages early coming; and it helps to keep 
them quiet and interested until it is time to begin. 
Of course I tell them nothing about the picture—that 
belongs to the lesson period—but simply call them.to 
come and look at it closely. It aiso gives me the 
opportunity for a bit of friendly conversation with the 
small pupils, which helps to make us better acquainted. 

We began recently to learn that admirable song 
‘*The World’s Children for Jesus,’ the verses of 
which bring in succession the thought of ‘the Indian, 
Eskimo, Japanese, and African children who are our 
‘little brothers.’ ‘To introduce the words I had upon 
the table a number of pictures of Indian child-life, 
and they created the greatest interest among the early 
arrivals, many of whom have Indian suits of their 
own, So when we were ready to take up the new 
song, they were eager to tell what the queer little 
brothers and baby Indians looked like. It is needless 
to say that the song was in instant favor. They caught 
the idea at once that these strange children are broth- 
ers because we have one Great Father who sees hearts, 
not clothes and faces. 

Each verse will be similarly illustrated, but only the 
‘‘on time’’ pupils will get to handle the pictures. 
They will soon form the habit of coming at once to 
the table to see what is there for them.—Lee McCrae, 
Birmingham, Ala, 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


HAT is the most generous act that you ever 
saw done? Is not a self-forgetful and gener- 
ous act or word the most beautiful thing we 

ever see? Dr. Wilfred Grenfell was crossing the 
Hudson in a ferry-boat one windy morning, when 
the salt spray filled the air, and the waves rolled u 
in massive surges, Turning to his friend, he said: 
‘I love the sea: it is so generous.” Every one who 
knows the story of Dr. Grenfell’s twenty years of 
self-forgetting service of the needy are of the 
Labrador coast feels just that way about him,—they 
love him because he is so generous. The sea was 
not more generous of its strength than he of his, 
threading his way, winter and summer, amid the ice 
and rocks of two thousand miles of forbidding coast 
to give healing, health, and prosperity to the fisher- 
men and their families. 

Jesus was a generous man; his heart rejoiced at 
generosity wherever he found it, Reever if it were 
a hearty, generous faith like that of this poor woman’s. 
This is a picture of generous penitence and generous 
forgiveness, contrasted with a ‘' tight,” mean-spirited 
pride. 





The Teacher's Preparation 
[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the ‘l'imes | 


Betwéén verse 35, the conclusion of last week's 
lesson, and verse 36, the beginning of this, come 
words of Jesus pymitted by Luke (Professor Riddle, 
opening paragraph). Should your class be one to 
whom such a point would be useful, study carefully 
Professor Riddle’s paragraph on ‘‘ the two anoint- 
ings.” A good note on this 1s: found in the Century 
Bible, and a more complete.one in Abbott’s Commen- 
tary or Andrews’ Life of our Lord, 

This lesson is a story,—a picture. To understand 
it we must gain a mental pieture of what happened. 
Dr, Mackie’s first paragraph and Professor Clow’s 
first paragraph describe it. See also Professor Riddle 
on verse 36. A sympathetic description like that in 
Edersheim’s ‘‘ Life and Times” will be a great as- 
sistance. Miss Lovett (paragraph 2) and Professor 
Clow (paragraph 2) both suggest an answer to the 
question What brought the woman there? Profes- 
sor Riddle’s note (v. 38) gives the details of her 
penitent actions, 

The lesson may well be handled in the four follow- 
ing diVisions 

1. What the woman thought of Jesus (vs. 37, 38). 
Mr. Ridgway (paragraph 2). The Class in Session, 
Professor Clow (paragraph 4), Mr. Ridgway’s third 
paragraph. 

2. What Simon thought of Jesus (v. 39). Dr. 
Mackie’s second and third paragraphs, and Professor 
Clow's third paragraph. 

3. What Jesus thought of Simon (vs. 40-42). The 
blindness of prideful self-righteousness (Mr. Ridg- 
ways first paragraph). Jesus’ method of teaching 
Simon (The Class in Session, Mr. Ridgway’'s fourth 
paragraph). See Professor Riddle’s notes (vs. 41, 42) 
for details 

4. What Jesus thought of the woman (vs. 44-48). 

_(Professor Clow. paragraph 5). He contrasts her 
devotion with Simon’s neglect (Mr. Ridgway, para- 
graph 5). 

er love is evidence of her forgiveness (Professor 
Riddle, v 47; The Class in Session). 'r. Wells’ 
article will enrich this thought in most practical ways. 
Why her sins were forgiven (Professor Riddle, v. 50; 
The Class in Session), 


The Class in Session 


In view of what he had just quoted as having been 
said by Jesus, Luke. with a fine literary skill, tells 
the incident of a “dinner engagement” and its out- 
come, What this Pharisee’s motive was in inviting 
Jesus to dine with him is indicated in verse 39. He 
wanted to inspect the reputed teacher and find of 
what sort he was. He found out. Jesus, always 
ready for inspection, accepts the invitation, and re- 
clines with the other guests at the table. A woman 
of the town, whose heart had been touched by his 
teaching, cannot wait to make her confession of peni- 
tence, and comes in while he is at table. She seems 
to have been a woman of generous, affectionate, im- 
pulsive disposition, the disposition which is, alas! 
too readily imposed upon. 

What the woman thinks of /Jesus.—Her guilty 
heart overflows in repentant tears. His feet are wet 
with her woman’s tears. She dries them with her 
woman's crown of glory, her hair, formerly the means 


36 And one of the Pharisees desired him that he would eat 
with him. And he entered into the Pharisee’s house, snd ! sat 
down to meat. 27 And behold, a woman who was in the city, 
a sinner ; and when she knew that he was * sitting at meat in 
the Pharisee’s house, she brought ® an alabaster cruse of oint- 
ment, 38 and standing behind at his feet, weeping, she began 
to wet his teet with her tears, and wiped them with the hair of 
her head, and 4 kissed his feet, and anointed them with the 
ointment. 39 Now when the Pharisee that had bidden him 
saw it, he spake within himself, saying, This man, if he were 
5 a prophet, would have perceived who and what manner of 
woman this is that toucheth him, that she is a sinner. And 
Jesus answering said unto him, Simon, I have somewhat to 
say unto thee. And he saith, Teacher, say on. 41 A certain 
lender had two debtors: the one owed five hundred £ shillings, 
and the other vat 42 When they had not wherewith to pay, 
he forgave them both. Which of them therefore will love him 
most? 43 Simon answered and said, He, I suppose, to whom 
he forgave the most. And he said unto him, ‘Thou hast rightly 
judge . 44 And turning to the woman, he said unto Simon, 

est thou this woman? I entered into thy house, thou gavest 
me no water for my feet : but she hath wetted my feet with her 
tears, and wiped them with her hair. 45 Thou gavest me no 
kiss ; but she, since the time I came in, hath not ceased to 
‘kiss my feet. 46 My head with oil thou didst not anoint: 
but she hath anointed my feet with ointment. 47. Wherefore 
I say unto thee, Her sins, which are many, are iven ; for 
she loved much : but to whom little is forgiven, the same lov- 
eth little. 48 And he said unto her, Thy sins are forgiven. 
49 And they that ® sat at meat with him began to say ® within 
themselves, Whi is this that even forgiveth sins? 50 And he 
said: unto the woman, ‘hy faith hath saved thee ; go in peace. 


1 Or, reclined at table *% Or, reclining at table %Or, a flask. 4Gr. 
hissed much.’ 5 Some ancient authorities read the prophet See Jn. 
3..21,25 © The word in the Greek denotes a coin worth about ei 
pence half-penny, or nearly seventeem cents: * Gr diss much. ® Or, 
reclined * Or, among. 


The American Rerision copyright, 1901 by Thomas Nelson and Sons 





Let us take advantage of the temperance lesson 
from Ephesians (5 : 11 21) lo show Christ's power 
over the sin of intemperance as over the sins of the 
penitent woman... When we view the. lesson from 
Ephesians asa letter from a follower of Christ to 
other followers of Christ, it may fall in guite nat- 
urally with the series of lessons inthe life of Jesus.” 
The whole chapter from Ephesians manionne 
purity of life and the pulting away of. all un- 
cleanness’ The first verse of «his lesson passage, 
** have no fellowship with the unfruit/ul works of 
darkness,’’ Jurnishes @ legitimate basis for a prac- 
tical temperance lesson. Definite suggestions for 

' ats teaching are given on page 367, and usable tem- 
perance ** auggets’’ are'on page 370. 











of shame, now the instrument of gratitude. Picture 
the hopelessness of her outcast life and the astound- 
ing glory of hope that his words (Matt. 11 . 28) would 
be to her. Her gratitude for the hope and encour- 
agement his words have given her finds expression 
in the lavish use of her ..stliest possession; she 
empties her alabaster vase over his feet. Thereis little 
reason for believing that this is either Mary Magda- 
lene or Mary the sister of Martha and Lazarus. This 
is all of the outward action. Note now the story on 
the inner, the spiritual, side. 

What Simon thinks of Jesus,—'*' My guest is no 
real Jehovah prophet, for he has allowed an unclean 
woman to touch him.” Simon is not a vile or wicked 
man. He is the natural product of religious and moral 
pride. His mental conduct in considering.the poor 
woman a ‘* case,” an *‘ unclean thing,” is all of a pieec 
with the kind of modern religious snobbery that Mr. 
Ridgway speaks of, no stronger than it deserves 
(perearepee 1 and 3). He was so case-hardened 
that he could not see that she was a woman and, even 
in her sin, a daughter of God. ' The mote in her eye 


seemed bigger than the beam in his own. 
What Jesus thinks of Simon.—Jesus was a gentle- 
man. e wants to speak plainly to Simon. ut he 


is his guest and in his house and at his table. He 
asks permission tospeak. Simon is a gentleman in 
mariners; he grants the permission, pee then tells 
one of his inimitable stories, and concludes by asking 
his host which :s the more grateful, the man who is 
released from a small debt or the one from a debt ten 
times as large. This commits Simon, for he can an- 
swer but one way. It is the Socratic method. Then, 
said Jesus, who cares more for me, this woman or 
you? I came here, an invited guest, but you treated 
me shabbily, omitting the courtesies due an honored 
friend. You have given me a contemptuous hospi- 
tality. Shehas treated me as though I werea prince. 
What is the conclusion? She has confessed to me 
all her heart. and all of it is forgiven. You have 
confessed nothing, and love me not at all. See how 
Jesus takes it for granted that Simon should have 
recognized him as Lord and Master. He assumes a 
tremendous thing. The sinning woman has recog- 








LESSON 12. JUNE 23. THE PENITENT WOMAN 
Luke 7 : 36-50. Commit verses 37, 38, or 47. Or, Temperance Lesson: Eph. 5 : 11-21. 
Golden Text. Faithful is the saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.—1 Timothy 1 : 15 


Commit verses 18-20. 









nized the Anointed of God; the self-righteous Phari- 
see does not know him. Jesus declares that love to 
him is measured by the feeling of the depth and size 
of the sin that he has released us from. Is it not so? 
The impenitent are ever the unkind. ° 

What Jesus thinks of the woman,—Jesus appre- 
ciated the abandon of her penitent confession and 
generosity. This was a token, he said, that her sins 
were forgiven. He does not ask a word from her, 
nor a promise. In the face of the scorning persons 
present who resent his royal and divine assumption 
of power to forgive sins, he s the only words 
directed. to her in all this: * faith hath-saved 
thee. Goin peace.” Her faith in what? .That his 
words were true and that she would not be scorned 
by her heavenly Father. Her sins were forgiven,— 
**Joosed,” and we cahnot doubt that. while she en- 
countered the always painful path of reclaiming a 
life, his promise of the inner peace did not fail her. 
A Lesson Summary 

Unquestionably Luke inserted this story just where 
it is that we might know the truth about the accusa- 
tion that Jesus was a gluttonous man and a wine- 
bibber. e- accepted proffered hospitality, but his 
object was not.to eat and drink, but to teach and do 
good. The result of this picture is to teach us once 
again Jesus’ feelings about impenitent respectability 
and. penitent sinfulness. Whatever it is that — 
duces an attitude of contempt or aloofness from 
Christ, even so good a thing as a respectable, con- 
ventional religiosity is absolutely condemnable, be- 
cause it keeps one apart from Christ: When Paul 
was a persecuting Pharisee, he was.confident in him- 


, self, but when he knew the :truth-he says of Jesus 
‘ Christ, **for whom I suffered: the loss-of all things, 


and do count them but refuse: that I may gain 
Christ." The-woman’s great. sin was no. barrier to’ 
forgiveness, and. because~she had faith to believe 
that God -would forgive even her, it. was even so. 


Her faith saved her. 


Questions for Class Use a " 
i. In:view of verse. 34,: why did Luke tell this story ?. . ,.. 
2.. What attracted the woman to Jesus’ feet ? 

3.- What did Simon think Jesus should have done? 

4. Why- did Jesus not repulse the woman ? reg 

5. In what ways did Jesus contrast Simon and the wo- 
man ? 

6 Why had Jesus the right to forgive sins? 

7. Why did-she love Jesus so much? 


Other Teaching Points 


It.is a fine art to be: at home, really at some, wherever 
you. may happen to be, whether it is a palace or a cottage. 
The secret of it is a great consideration for others, an ab- 
sence of pride and a presence of love. Manners are the 
straws which show which way are blowing the currents of 
the soul. 

The Pharisees thought Jesus was no prophet because he 
did not discern the sort of woman this was, but Jesus 
showed his discernment by seeing what.the Pharisee was 
as well as the woman. He was more of a prophet than 
Simon expected, 

There is only one sin that God cannot forgive, the sin 
that is not confessed. The Father is always. waiting, but 
the prodigal must come to himself and start home. 

Jesus had not made ‘any complaint: about. his shabby 
treatment, but he had noticed-and felt it. He always does. 

Men do nothave to become flagrant sinners to appre- 
ciate the greatness of forgiveness.. The. ‘*sins of the 
saints”’ are sufficient to bring tears of joy to their eyes at 
the remembrance of their forgiveness. bo 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 


[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
the ing n. suggestions and ques- 

tions are for the members’ home preparatioa, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher } 





Review 

You are never satisfied with seeing just once some 
one that is dear to you. You must see him often, 
and the oftener you see him the better you under- 
stand him. You must see a friend under many 
circumstances to know him. — so with getting to 
know Jesus well. See him often, and listen to him 
often, and you know him better. Take the list of 
the lessons, write the headings out so that you can 
look at them all at once like a map. Let them tell 
you their own story. The first lesson was a ‘‘ spe- 
cial.” It goes by itself. See if you can show in a 
sentence the relation of each lesson to the preceding 
one. Tell what each one adds to Jesus’ character, as 
we know it. Could you make an analysis of -he 
Sermon on the Mount,—a simple one of not over ten 
or fifteen lines? Can you put in one word or one 
short phrase the moral thought of each lesson ? 

Evanston, ILL. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 23 (Luke 7 : 36-50) 


The Measure of Love’s Debt 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, B.D. 


UKE hangs the key which unlocks the grace in 
this story outside the door. ‘' Behold, a-glut- 
tonous man, and a wine-bibber, a friend of 

publicans and sinners” (v. 34). Here he discloses 
the nds on which that scorner’s jibe was based. 
He brings us into the guest-chamber of a wealthy 
and honored Pharisee in Capernaum, who had in- 
vited Jesus and his friends to a feast. He is a man 
of..a clean life, deeply interested in religion, whose 
attention has been caught by this. young teacher 
from Nazareth. But he has the Pharisaic mark of 
blindly complacent pride. He has given no. water 
for the feet, no Easterr kiss of welcome, ro oil of joy 
for the head. Nothing wounds more deeply than a 
discourtesy. Although the light falls upon Simon’s 
sumptuous: table, his simple guests are ill at ease 
under the proud man’scontempt. Suddenly, through 
the n door, there: passes in the shrinking ‘figure of 
the woman with her box of ointment. Abashed by 
the company, clothed upon with a new modesty, she 
dare not reach out to Christ’s head. She kneels to 
pour her ointmenton his feet. But her emotion rises 
: in: floed, her tears fall in adoring, gratitude. She 
uncoils her hair to repair the unintended wrong. 
Jesus marks the cold: and questioning wonder in 
Simon's eyes. Hespeaks his parable; In the silence, 
when. Simon hears his own. heart beat in shame, 
en turns to the woman and bestows on her his un- 
. forgettable and. enriching benediction. She passes 
out with ‘a: new song on 
publicans and sinners.” 
, . The first thing to note here is that behind every 
deed of love there is an unrecorded experience. The 
Gospels always touch’ a past shame most lightly. 
Luke: usually leaves even the name of any flagrant 
sinner unwritten. This nameless woman must not 
- be identified either with. Mary Magdalene or with 
Mary of Bethany. She-was a well-known and no- 
torieus profligate, whom Simon recognized at a 
glance. This was not. her first audience of Jesus. 
She had stood on the outskirts of the crowd by the 
seashore. She bad crept nearer and listened to his 
eading with the lost. His parables of grace had 
n chiming like music in her heart. She had:been 
one-of the: company at Levi's feast. 
at Simon’s feast, her opportunity has come, and ‘in 
her gift she pours forth her devotion. ~~ , 

But a shadowing truth is set down on the page. 
It is always some such deed of love which is misin- 
terpreted-and blamed. Simon has 16 ‘arithmetic 
which can reckon up-love’s values. He is not so far 
astray as to think ‘evil. - His‘poor narrow heart can 
onlyreason that Christis nota prophet; else he would 
know ‘this woman’s past, and’ resent her - offices, 
shrinking from hertouch. Thereisacold and stately 
ard formal religion. which has always criticized and 
condemned. the costly sacrifices of loving hearts. It 
has no. understanding of love's ‘‘ wasteful and ridicu- 
lous.excess.” We heard its voice when another box 
of oimtment was poured on Christ’s head on theeeve 
of. his crucifixion; when the widow cast in her two 
mites; when Simon and Andrew and Levi and Paul 
left all to follow Christ; when Mrs. Booth spent her 
dying breath: in beseeching men to get right with 
Ged; when Ion Keith Falconer resigned his career as 
a. scholar to face death at Aden, or when some young 
soul flings himself into the service with a self-forget- 
ting. ardor,—then cold: and: correct formality has 
always been ready with its petiy criticism an 
placent blame. 

Then Jesus holds the company entranced while he 
declares the truth which was throbbing in his heart. 
The measure of love's debt is the measure of our 
forgiveness. Forgiveness is a neglected word to- 
day in most places. Men love Christ still, but it is 
more: often for his radiant moral loveliness, the depth 
and.pathos and wisdom of his words, the sublime 
tragedy of his passion, than for his personal forgive- 
ness of their sins, These are the aspects which art 
seizes and portrays, These fill the poet's tongue 
with singing. They engross the preacher’s thoughts. 
But the love which is burdened with a dear and hope- 
less sense of debt; and:se pours itself out in lavish 
ow and costly-sacrifice, is the love of the forgiven. 

hat is what Jesus sets forth in his parable of the 
two debtors. The man who has been forgiven little, 
who thinks that it was only a slight exercise of the 
mercy of God to overlook his frailty and to condone 
his slips and falls, will not thrill with wonder and 
throb with love. He will not feel any sense of a debt 
that cannot be reckoned. But the man who has stood 
under the stars in self-loathing and shame, who has 
looked back to see 


er lips to this ‘‘friend of 


‘¢ The lost days of my life until to-day, 
The undying throats of hell, athirst alway,’’ 


and then known of one who loves and redeems and 
cleanses and renews is eager to break his alabaster 
box, and to stoop down and kiss his Redeemer’s feet. 

Let us mark two other of the teeming lessons of 
this stery. One is that there ts forgiveness in Christ 
for the worst, That is a barely credible truth to- 
day. We are so obsessed by the thoughts of law and 


Now, as he sits’ 


com- - 
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consequence that we persist in thinking that men of 
darkly evil lives are beyond the pale of hope. Who 
looks out on the’thief or the drunkard or the harlot or 
the cynical worldling with eyes of quick desire? Yet, 
as every evangelist knows, it is precisely from these 
despaired of and despairing men and women Christ 
wins his most devoted ones. A second truth is that 
while love displays its adoration, it is faith that 
saves (Vv. 50). he beginning of all salvation is that 
look at Christ as one whose love and grace can be 
trusted. In that look this woman found her peace, 
and so shall we. 


GLascow, SCOTLAND. 


% 
The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 

By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
DISCOURSE by Jesus about his mighty works 
intervenes between this and the preceding 
lesson (Matt. 11 : 20-30), though a similar dis- 
course occurs in Luke (10 : 12-16, 21-24) at a later 
period. It is interesting to notice that, on this view 


of the order of events, the coming of the penitent - 


woman was preceded by the invitation (Matt. 11 ; 28): 
‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” 

Place.—Some unnamed city in. Galilee ( 
Capeérnaum), in the house of a Pharisee nam 

Time.—In the summer of A. D. 28. 

The Two Anointings.—The incident narrated in this 
lesson has been often confused with the later anoint- 
ing at Bethany, by Mary the sister of Lazarus. But 
to identify the two not only denies the accuracy of 
the Gospel narratives, but deprives each of its proper 
practical lesson. Moreover, the details differ. This 
occurred in Galilee, at the house of Simon. the 
‘* Pharisee”; that in Bethany, at the house of Simon 
‘‘the leper.” The difference in dates is at least 
twenty months. Here the woman is ‘‘a sinner”; 
there it is Many, the sister of Lazarus, whom Jesus 
loved. Here the largeness of the Lord’s mercy is 
enforced; there, the costly service of one who pre- 
af him for burial. The confusion is aggravated 

y the common assumption that the woman in the 
lesson was Mary Magdalene; of which there’ is not 
the slightest hint in the Gospel narratives. ‘Usually 
this mistake is based on the identification of the two 
Marys as well as of the two anointings. 
Light on Puzzling Passages ' 

’ Verse 36.—One of ‘the Pharisees ¢ Named Simon; 
gee Verses 40, 44.—Sat down to meat: Or, ** reclined 
at table.” The position at table placed the feet out- 
ward; see verse 38. _ 

: Verse 37.—A wontan who was in the city, a sinner: 

Here meaning an’ abandoned woman.—Ax alabaster 
cruse: One word in the Greek; hence the meaning 
may be’simply ‘‘ flask,” though the material was prob- 
ably alabaster.—Ointmeni: Ot, ‘*myrrh.” Doubt- 
less costly, and probably for toilet use. 
_ Verse 38.—Standing behind at his fe - This is 
the better attested order.— Weeping : A strong term. 
—Began to. wet his Med with her tears: ** Her 
tears” isemphatic. ‘* Wet” is preferable to ‘‘ wash,” 
suggesting that her tears fell involuntarily on his feet. 
—Wiped them: Apparently an unpremeditated act. 
—Kissed: Astrong term.—-1nointed them; 'This and 
the preceding verb express repeated action. 

Verse 39.— Within himself ~ Not audibly.— What 
manner of woman: Two false assumptions: that 
our Lord did not know, and that he would not 
receive ‘‘ a sinner.” 

Verse 41.—T7wo debtors: The differing amounts, 
in the interpretation of the figure, represent the 
sense of moral obligation, not the actual sin of the 
two persons. 

Verse 42.—No? wierewith fo Jay: More accurate 
than ‘‘ nothing to pay.” 

Verse 47.— Wherefore I say unto thee: The reason 
for this saying, not for the torgiveness itself, is the 
contrast between the conduct of Simon and that of 
the woman.— Wich are many: Her sins are recog- 
nized.— Forgiven: Have been and are forgiven.— 
For she loved much: This is not the reason for the 
forgiveness, but the evidence and result of it. The 
preceding parable points to free forgiveness, and all 
Christian experience shows that loving gratitude is 
the result, not the cause, of pardon.—ZzéZ/e : In con- 
trast with ‘‘ much,” since emphasis rests on the con- 
sciousness of sinfulness, not on the number of sins. 

Verse 48.—T7hy sins are forgiven: The tense im- 
plies that they had already been forgiven. 

Verse 49.—Began to say within themselves: Or, 
‘*among themselves.” ither sense is allowable 
grammatically; though ‘‘ began” suggests rising 
thoughts rather than outward expression.—Zven 

Sorgevets : ‘*Even” is preferable to ‘ also.” 
erse 50.—TZhy fatth hath saved thee: ‘‘Saved” 
is here used in the spiritual sense, not the physical. 

The woman’s faith brought her to our Lord; she was 
freely and fully forgiven, and her gratitude was 
manifested by her actions.—Go in peace: Literally, 
‘‘into peace”; the usual form of benedictions and 
valedictions. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H Ridgway 


Mrs, Simon.—A woman who was in the city, a 
sinner (v. 37). Can such be saved? 1 am speaking 
to you, Mrs. Simon. Four years ago, after my les- 
son note on Effie Deans and the woman of Samaria, 
‘*a woman who was in the city, a sinner,’ wrote me. 
She said she had been reading me in the daily paper 
of her city. She wanted to know if she could come 
to Christ without joining church. She seemed to 
shrink from joining the church, but not from joining 
Christ. Why? How many of you would rejoice to 
see the ‘‘ woman who was a sinner” come to Jesus, 
is the church, and sit in your pew? Honest now! 

t is a wonder there are not more to say ‘‘ bah” to 
your religion. Thank God for the Salvation Army 
and the missions. Glad homes for those Christ came 
to save. No wonder Mrs, Wittemore had to tie her 
Doors of Hope open to the Army barracks. Your 
church wouldn’t have held them open, Let every 
woman's class in the land dig good ‘and deep into 
this lesson to-day (Gal. 6: 1, 2; Eph. 4: 32). 


The Stars.— Wiped them with the hair of her head 
v. 38). Hair down a sign of despair. A business man of 
A at Fe who went through the horrors of the flood 


» told me a few days after the catastrophe that what 


struck him in that awful hour of death was that every 
woman took down her hair. It was the end. She 


dro her veil to die (rt Cor. 11: 15). This woman 
of the town had come to the end of her old life. Her 
ointment was her fortune. Her hair her glory. All 


to Christ in her despair and love. Jesus accepts and 
lorifies the devotion. Jesus knows, understands, 
orgives, saves, ennobles, exalts. The woman's very 
trust and devotion were what made her a ‘‘ woman of 
the city.” It was easy to fool her, Satan had no 
trouble with Eve. She didn’t know him. Neither 
did the ‘‘ woman which was a sinner.” When wis- 
dom has gathered her children to heaven,. Mrs. 
Simon and all, the greatest surprise will be to see 
‘‘women who were sinners” going around with 
crowns sparkling with many stars like bediamonded 
princesses (Dan. 12: 3). 


Chicago and Jerusalem.— Now when the Pharisees 

. Saw it (v.39). For such a woman to touch a 
Pharisée would be something awful! “hey were so 
tremendously good—on paper (John 8: 3-11). The 
Pharisee was taking his guest's measure. What he 
invited him for. A saved sinnet was as unthinkable 
a thing before Jesus came.as a; saved tooth was'be- 
fore the dentist came. When man or tooth went 
wrong it was ‘‘away with him,” So Simon could 
not conceive of the woman as a saved sinner and a 
new creation (2 Cor. 5:17). When the Pharisee saw— 
the Pharisee who “‘ does the right thing,” ‘* pays. bis 
debts, is ‘‘ good to his wife,’’ and has ‘‘ no use for 
this. salvation business’’— when this Pharisee saw 
Gipsy Smith go down into the red light district of 
Chicago to arrest the attention and save the soul of 
‘the woman who was a sinner,” he ‘' like to have a 
fit,” as Ed. Williams says. The Pharisee said that 
Gipsy Smith had hurt religion in cues. And 
that’s what they said about Gipsy Smith’s Master in 
Jerusalem (Matt. 11 : 19). 


Good Stories.—Simon, 1 have somewhat lo say 
unto thee (v. 40). ‘* Simon,‘let me tell thee a little 
story.” And after the story there is nothing more to 
be said. The greatest stories ever told are those of 
— They go right to the place. Jesus knew 

ow. I heard a minister the other day who deco- 
rated his sermon from start to finish with stories, and 
not one fit his subject around the neck. The story 
that fits doesn’t have to be pulled on this side and 
yanked on t’other, and have the buttons moved. 
Christ's stories go right on, and you can walk right 
down town and wearthem. That’s what Simon did. 
So did a whole lot of other critics of Christ (Luke 10: 
25, 29-37). ‘Take your Bible and note the customers 
who came to Christ and got a story to fit. Here 
Jesus was showing how no one can pay the debt of 
sin. Jesus pays all debts. 


Real Fun.— Sees? thou this woman (v. 44). 
mon courtesy neglected to the young countryman. 
Only an up-country mechanic. do the fine touches 
are left out. I have seen men take off their hats 
profoundly to Mrs. Somebody, but only a touch and 
a grunt for Mrs. Nobody. Simon gets nicely told. 
‘* Called down.” Always honor the people you are 
honoring with your best. Every one appreciates it. 
We had my twelve Rock Run padinsnsels for dinner 
the other night. They came just as they were. We 
prepared and served the dinner just as though they 
were the grandest company we ever had. No ham 
sandwich, paper napkin, watermelon on a board in 
the kitchen business. But young: gentlemen in the 
dining-room around the table, with maids in cap and 
apron to serve them. Say it wasn’t fun! And these 
twelve-year-olds from the mission were smart enough 
to know I was honoring them. For Cigarette Sam 
said, ‘* Say, fellers, hain’t we the stuff ter night?” 
The Master wants us to invite him and to honor him 
with the best we have (1 Sam. 2: 30). 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 
LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
A duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 
tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


The Outcast Embraced,—Not Scolded. 
—Faithful is the saying, and worthy of ali 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners (Golden Text), Re- 
cently a reformed criminal has been giving 
us a chapter from his life’s history. Many 
years ago he took to drinking and fell so low 
that his family disowned him, and at last 
even his wife cast him off. One night, hun- 

ry, penniless, and footsore, he stumbled 

nto the Pacific Garden Mission in Chicago. 
Some one was singing, ‘‘ There’s a wideness 
in God’s mercy,’’ and, as he tells it now, 
**1t just broke me all up’'; but he didn’t 
- surrender. . When the meeting was over he 
‘wandered out into the night and groped his 
way to the home where his wife lived with 
her father. He threw himself down in the 
back yard, hoping that when morning dawned 
he might peep through the shutters and get 
a glimpse of his little boy, whom he was no 
longer permitted to visit. As the eastern 
sky began to blush, and the old song kept 
ringing in his ears, he says: ‘* Instead of 
creeping up to the window, I just crept up to 
the het of Jesus, and greatly to my astonish- 
meut,’’ he adds, **he didn’t scold me,—he 
knew I had been scolded enough,—and he 
didn’t pity me; and he didn’t give me any 
advice, either. He knew I'd had plenty of 
that. He just put his arms around my neck 
and loved me. And when the sun arose I 
was anew man.’’—W. J. Hart, D.D., Utica, 
N.Y. From The Brooklyn Eagle. 


Not Knowing They’re Lost.— Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners (Golden 
Text). Do you know why there are so few 

eople saved to-day? Because there are so 

who: believe they are lost. That's the 
trouble. A woman’came to a meeting some 
time ago. There was a crowd accumulated 
before the doot was open. She got sepa- 
rated from her little girl, and she could not 
find her.’ She sent up word to the minister 
to call out her child. The minister said: 
**Mary Moore has got lost, and if she is in 
the house she will please rise! Mary Moore 
is lost ; if she will rise, the mother will be 
glad to find her,’”?’ No one rose, They 
took the word to the mother that the child 
was notin the house. The mother got the 
bell-ringer to go up and down the street, 
crying, ** Lost! lost!’? And the hour 
passed and the woman became almost frantic. 
‘hey found Mary Moore was on the front 
seat in the meeting. ‘* Way,’’ they said, 
‘why didn’t you step out when we called 
your name?’’ ‘**Oh, but I wasn’t lost.’’ 
She thought some other Mary was meant. 
Do you see the point? When you preach 
to sinners, they say, **No, I’m not lost,’’ 
That’s the trouble.— A/rs. R. W. Lowe, 
Delevan, N. Y.. From a sermon by D. L. 
Moody, in The Christian Herald. 


A Boy Wanted.—Have no fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of darkness (Eph, 
§: 11). 

I want a boy at my saloon, 

A boy has died, and now there's room 
For a new boy to start right in 

To live a life of shame and sin. 


I want a boy with a fine home, 

A boy who has a good income ; 

I want a boy with many friends, 
For without boys my business ends. 


! want a boy, some mother's boy, 
Who is her comfort and her joy ; 
Such boys to me are worth the most, 
For they are leaders of a host. 


I want a boy who is not afraid 

To start right on the downward grade, 
A boy who's always very brave, 

For he must fill a drunkard’s grave. 


—Lonise Sprenkel, York, Pa. From The 
Gospel Messenger. The prize for this week 
ts awarded to this illustration. 


Fitting Law to Obedience.— Have no 
fellowship with the unfruitful works of 
darkness (Eph. § : 11). The proposal to 
eliminate lawlessness by making the crime 
legal—as the liquor-dealers desire when they 
say that prohibition does not prohibit, any- 
way—is as foolish as the course of the 
mother who said, ‘*Tom, come in.’’ ‘I 
won’t.’’ ‘*Then stay out. I’m bound you 


shall mind your mother.’’—A/rs. R. W. Lowe, 
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Delevan,, N. Y. From The Christian En- 
dzavor World. d 


When Representing Jesus Christ.— Z00% 
therefore. carefully how ye walk (Eph. 5: 
15). They had agreed to meet at the Tre- 
mont Hotel, and at the appointed hour Mr, 
Moody went down to meet Mr, William 
Reynolds. . They were not very .well. ac- 
quainted, Mr. Moody walked quickly 
around the office, and, not discovering Mr. 
Reynolds, was about to walk out when Mr, 
Keynolds jumped up, and said: ‘* Hello, 
Moody, didn’t you see me?” ** No,’’ said 
Mr. Moody, ‘*I didn’t expect to find you 
here smoking a cigar.’’ ‘* You don’t see 
anything wrong in smoking a cigar, do 
you ?’’ asked Mr, Reynolds. ‘*No,’’ said 
Mr. Moody, ‘* but you and I are representa- 
tives of the Lord Jesus Christ. Suppose I 
had come to meet the Lord Jesus here by 
appointment ; do you think I would have 
found him smoking?’’ ‘*No,” said Mr. 
Rey.volds ; and-that was the last cigar he 
evef smoked.—-C. Leslie Smith, Houghton, 
N.Y. From The Way of Faith. 


The Ex-miserable’s Beer Money.—ie- 
deeming the time 7 5:16). Mr. Harold 
Begbie telis the following in The Century 
Magazine : I was introduced a few months 
ago, to a painter by trade, an ex-fighting 
Maa, an ex-drunkard, an ex-miserable. Re- 
ligion has restored. his soul, given him new 
Lirth, and made him a useful citizen. He 
told me how his mates * get at him ’’ for be- 
ing a teetotaler, and how they are continually 
asking him, ‘* Don’t your missus never give 
you any beer money?” ‘*To which I an- 
swer them,’’ he said, grinning, ‘* Hoh, yuss ; 
my old lady gives me plenty of beer money 
—shillings and shillings, And where do 
you think I keep it? In my garden! Ain’t 
that artful of me? And some of my beer 
money has got feathers and lays eggs, and 
some has got fur and makes lovely pie, and 
some has got flowers and smells a bit of all 
right. Yuss, if you’d like to see my beer 
money drop in some Saturday afternoon and 
take a walk round my garden. I’ll show 
you last week’s beer money, the week’s be- 
fore—yuss, and last year’s hopping and 
clucking and crowing and smelling beauti- 
ful. By the way, old friend, where’s your 
beer money? Where is it? Can you show 
it me, or is the publican keeping it for you 
till Christmas?’ ’’ — Afrs. John Francis, 
South Middleton, Ont. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


ND échold, a woman who was in the 
city, a sinner (v. 37). The larger 
Oriental houses usually have a cen- 

tral court with doored rooms opening from 
it on three sides. The -court is left unfur- 
nished, with bare floor, as the family and 
domestics are constantly crossing, and mes- 
sengers stand there in waiting. In villages 
where the ancient customs survive with least 
change it is quite common when a stranger 
arrives and is invited to the house of the 
sheikh or leading resident, for others to 
come in and stand around during the meal, 
‘They do not speak, but they love to look on, 
and their presence is even complimentary as 
giving to the occasion the status of a public 
reception. Probably others entered with the 
woman mentioned, as in a time of Oriental 
excitement it is nobody’s business to attend 
to such an ordinary duty as the closing of a 
door. The word ‘sinner’? would have 
been applied to her if she had merely been 
a Gentile, but verse 47 supports the graver 
charge. She evidently wore her hair in the 
ordinary way, two long plaits or braids hang- 
tag down the back, and these she could use 


for wiping away her tears from the feet of | 


Christ, 
This man, if he were a prophet (v. 39). 


This is still the power attributed to a holy | 
man or man of God. He has knowledge | 


from God about things hidden from ordinary 
perception, whether with regard to the pres- 
ent or the future. 
vant wished to consult Samuel. 

Would have perceived ... who and what 
manner of woman this is (v. 39). He thus 
spoke for the type of sainthood to which he 
belonged. It gave him no pain to see an- 
other in that degraded position, and his only 
concern was about the danger of contact. 





It is difficult for the practical and ethical 
West to understand the Oriental value of 
ceremonial defilement such as is seen in its 
extreme form in the Indian castes, Whena 
Moslem visits the home of an American or 
British missionary in Syria the little fox ter- 
rier or similar pet dog often finds his way in,. 
especially if tea and biscuits are being 
served, and it is sometimes amusing to see 
the straits of the Oriental friend. He is 
dressed in European clothes, perhaps speak- 
ing English and referring to the London 
Times and illustrated papers,.and yet he 
dreads the pollution and the consequent ab- 
lution that would befall him if the dog, an 
animal classed as ceremonially unclean, 
though the cat is clean, should touch his 
-hand or clothing, He can kick it, as the 
shoe is always ‘‘unclean,’’ but that some- 
times raises another apprehension, as the dog 
may resent such treatment. ‘The position of 
woman was sadly similar. Some thirty 
years after this incident occurred, Paul was 
able to mention, as one of the early triumphs 
of the gospel, ‘‘There is neither male nor 
female.’’ 


ALEXANDRIA, Eoypr. 
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Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


The stereographs, or lesson pictures, if or- 
dered less than four at a time, are 20 cents 
each. The second quarter's lessons call for 
twelve, costing $2.00. eek ate og places will 
be visited in 1912 ; the forty-eight stereographs 
cost $8. If ordered at one time a cloth-bound, 
gold-lettered case will be included free. Per- 
sons owning the 1911 stereographs need order 
only thirty-nine for 1912 ($6.50), or eleven for the 
second quarter ($1.84). Persons owning both 
I9to and 1911 stereographs need order only 
twenty-nine for 1912 ($4.84), or only eight for 
the second quarter ($1.34). ‘The stereoscope, 
through which the pictures (stereographs) are 
seen in vivid lifelikeness, is 85 cents. Send 
orders to ‘the Sunday School Times Co., 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


APERNAUM, Jesus’ Home, — Luke 
does not say where it was that the 
_  Pharisee of our lesson story. invited 
the Master to dinner. Most scholars think 
it, was at Capernaum, The place was at 
.that time a large and prosperous town; 
to-day only a few people are living.on the 
old ground, but the sight of this. place is in- 
tensely interesting. 
Find on our Galilee map the number 25, 
on the vorthwest shore of the lake. If you 
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Thus Saul and his ser- | 


stand to-day at that spot and look off nearly 
eastward over the space included between 
those two lines, you find at your feet a broad 
piece of pasture ground covered with grass 
and weeds, sloping gradually downward 
toward the edge of the lake, perhaps a quar- 
ter of a mile away. All over the ground 
stones lie in heaps or ragged rows. Those 
stones were, in Jesus’ time, parts of the 
| Cupernaum houses. After our Lord’s day 
the town was destroyed in the course of re- 
| peated wars. Straight ahead, down nearer 
| the lake, you see a modern monastery of the 
| Latin church, in a walled garden. Beyond 
| the monastery garden the lake waters reach 
off four or five miles, reflecting the blue of 
the sky overhead. 

As we look at these places where Jesus 
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lived, these events in his life become espe- 
cially real. We can almost see the people 
who lived here, engaging. in hot discussion 
and sharp criticism of thé. Master who for- 
gave the wrong-doer. It was a startlingly 
new idea. But some who heard about it 
from- their neighbors here must have been 
unspeakably glad and grateful to believe that 
such a thing was possible; for that meant 
that anybody who was sorry in the right way 
might begin over again and be clean and 
hopeful and actually happy ! “ihe 

To see for yourself where this new thought 
came to some of Jesus’ neighbors, use the 
stereograph entitled, ‘* Traditional Caper- 
naum, Christ’s home by the Sea of Galilee.” 


< 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That Is Needed 
, for Successful Teaching | 


By Amos R. Wells 


HE Question Crust.—Get the best 
imitation of an alabaster cruse that you 
can find—a narrow-necked vase will 

answer, if it is made of glass, especially if it 
is white and translucent. A cork stopper 
will do, if you cannot find a glass stopper 
that is large enough. te? 

After discussing the event of the lesson, 

roduce the ** cruse,’’ and ask the class what 
in our lives corresponds to the -ointment 
poured out upon Christ’s feet. We cannot 
give Christ the literal ointment, but we can 
give him love. You will have pasted a label 
upon the vase, and now you will print Love 
upon the label. 

You will also have a label pasted upon the 
stopper. What doesa stopper do? Itkeeps 
in whatever is in the flask. What keeps our 
love from expressing itself? Our fear. 
Print FEAR upon the label of the stopper. 

You will have written a number of ques- 
tions on the lesson, each on a separate slip 
of paper. Each slip has been made into a 
little roll or ball, and put into the vase. 
Hand the vase around the class, and let each 
pupil take his turn in shaking a question out 
of the vase, unrolling. it, reading it~aloud, 
and answering it, or tying to answer 

The following list of questions:will prove 
serviceable, I hope: ‘* What led the woman 
to Christ? Why did the woman bring her 
alabaster cruse with her to Christ? “Why 
did the woman weep as she found Christ ? 
Why did the woman kiss Christ’s feet? Why 
did the woman anoint Christ’s feet rather 
than his head? What was the spirit of the 
Pharisee ? How did Christ’s parable of the 
two debtors compliment the Pharisee ? Why 
did Christ rebuke the Pharisee? What great 
gift did Christ give the woman in return for 
her gift? What was the Pharisee’s sin? 
How can we avoid the Pharisee’s great mis- 
take? What can we bring to Jesus in the 
alabaster cruse of our life? How can we 
show that we love Jesus? What debt do we 
owe to Jesus? How does Christ expect us 
to pay the debt we owe to him? — How can 
we escape the danger of becoming Pharisees ? 
How can we obtain forgiveness for our sins ? 
What test will show us whether we are proud 
or not? Why is love the fulfilling of Christ’s 
law ?’’ 

These questions, of course, will come in 
haphazard order; but that is rather an ad- 
vantage ; it tests the pupils’. knowledge more 
severely, and furnishes constant reviews ‘of 
thought. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Lord 
and Master, we thank thee that thy love for the 
sinner includes even such as we are. Thou 
hast been our light these many years, and yet 
we have sinned against thee. We pray thee 
that thou wilt forgive us for our waywardness, 
and for our neglect of thee, and that thou 
mayest indeed become not only the light, but 
the life to us. Quicken us to a more ready and 
simple forthshowing of our love for thee, and 
may we not be thankless and unsensitive in the 
current of thy providing care and lovingkind- 
ness. In thy dear name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—It is so easy for us to 
think of some one else as a sinner, and to 
overlook sin in ourselves! ‘*You’re an- 
other !’’ is what we get back very often when 
we have told-some one else our opinion of 
him,—and you find-it harder to believe that 
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you: are ‘‘another” than to believe what 


you said of some one else. 

The ‘same sort of kindliness that Jesus 
showed in his dealings with sinners wouldn’t | inexcusabl 
be out. of place for us to learn andto show. | From the 
For think little reason we have, as sin- 


ners, to show contempt for others, when the 
sinless Christ could show such love, and only 
love! You see how he received the peni- 
tent woman, and rebuked the proud Phari- 
see, who had even ten to do the sim- 
plest act of Oriental courtesy for his guest ! 


- T)ENITENT — P)ECEIVED 
THE WARISEE, eon 


Has Jesus ** somewhat to say’’ unto an 
one of us because of our pride and. self- 
esteem and forgetfulness of him? Or shall 
we hear him say, as he said to the woman, 
‘* Thy faith hath saved thee; go in peace.” 

PHILADELPHIA, 














‘ t <« rig 
“Lesson Hymins and Psalms 


‘* Call them in—the poor, the wretched.” 

** Come, ye sinners, poor and-needy.”* 

** I’ve found a Friend : O such a Friend.” 

‘* Lord Jesus, 1 long to be perfectly whole.” 

‘* Sinners Jesus will receive,”” 

** Softly and tenderly Jésus is calling.’ 

‘* The mistakes of my life have been many.” 

" “~~ hall of the feast came the sinful and 
aa 

** Weary of earth, and laden with my sin.” 


‘'(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


Psalm 51 : 1-4 (106 : 1-4). 

Psalm 38 : 10-13 (81 :,1-4). 

Psalm 79 : 8-13 (161 ¢ 1-3). 

Psalm 86 : 3-5, 10-12 (173: 4, 5, 10, 12). 
Psalm 116 2 1, 9, 10 (235 : 1-3). 
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| For. the Primary Teacher 
By. Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 

OTE.—The Temperance Sunday of the 

- second quarter of each year is observed 

in many schools as Anti-Cigaret Day. 

Do children of. primary grades need this in- 
struction? Many teachers would be aston- 
ished to know how many little boys have 
been tempted to self-indulgence by trying 
cigarets. Candies shaped like cigarets are 
sold; .cigaret-pictures are available, and 
sometimes collected by young children ;_bill- 
boards and attractive electric lights advertise 
tobacco and liquor, In magazines and 
newspapers, the pictures of prominent men 
often appear smoking or holding cigars. As 
I copy these outlines between trains, in the 
depot at Butte, Montana, a glance at the 
news-stand shows on the front page of one 
of the May Magazines a Cupid with a cigar 
in his mouth, sitting in a swing, arms folded, 
‘‘weighing the candidates,’? Children are 
strongly impressed by all such things and by 
the example of men whom they know who 
use tobacco. 

Recently on the train I saw a little boy of 
three who insisted on keeping a tiny pipe in 
-his.mouth. As they left the train, his mother 
tried to persuade him to throw it away or put 
it out of sight. He refused, and walked 
down the aisle, pipe in mouth, When his 
father met them at the car steps, the child 
announced ‘‘1’m- smoking my pipe.’’ The 
older folks laughed. That little child showed 
his strong conviction that pipe-smoking was 
to be. expected; he may possibly begin 
cigaret-smoking at an early age. 

During my present trip a pretty child of 
five said to her father, as they came from the 
dining-car: ‘*Now come and get your 
smoke,’’ and she was anxious to light the 
match, if permitted. Her opinion is already 
formed that men are expected to smole. 
The prevalence of the habit of cigaret-smok- 
ing is appalling among school-boys and there 
is: little, if any, consideration of the people 
to. whom the smell of tobacco smoke is 
intensely disagreeable. One smoker ‘can 
taint. God’s fresh air to the discomfort of 
many people. 

Smoking is certainly a stepping-stone to 
the use of intoxicants. While it is true that 
many. smokers do. not drink. liquors, it is 
seldom,.if ever, that a drinking-man is found 


AO 


double victory is gained. 
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who.does not use tobacco; therefore, if a 
boy: can be fortified against ping tobacco, a 
ides, it is an 

le extravagance, 


Scripture portion in Ephesians, 
verses I5 to 20 contain more than wae oem 
a basis for to-day’s temperance lesson. Verse 
17 is sufficient, and may be chosen as the 
memory verse: ‘* Be not unwise, but 
yoo nee what the will of the Lord is” 
. 5: 17). 
< Teachin .—We ‘should purposely 
do nothing which harms ourselves or others. 
Introduction.—Show a picture or draw a 
round spider-web, such as is woven in a 
night. Inquire whether the children have 
seen such in the porch corners or on bushes, 
It shines like a rainbow of fine silk in the 
sun. Where does the spider stay? What 
is the beautiful web for? It is a pretty trap 
for flies and insects. Perhaps a child could 
recite a few lines of 


“** Will you walk into my parlor?’ said the 
spider to the fly, 

*Tis the postdest little parlor that ever you 

d d spy.” 
If somebody had been near to warn the fly, 
he might have said to him, ‘Be ye not 
unwise.’’ 

In somecities, on street corners, there are 
saloons and cigar stores with bright windows 
to attract people, some of them boys. They 
are like traps because they tempt to bad 
habits. I wish every child wlio sees them 
could heed the warning, ‘‘Be ye not unwise, 
but understanding what the will of the Lord 
is.”? It is God’s will that everybody should 
take good care of the wonderful body which 
God gave. ‘Tobacco helps to spoil it, and 
so does alcohol.’’ 

My sister’s half-grown kitten loves to play 
with a spool or big button fastened to a string. 
One day the kitten found a ball of crochet cot- 
ton. At first it was fun to roll it on the floor. 
Pretty sooa a loose thread caught the kitten’s 
paw. The more he tried to get it loose, the 
more it tangled around all his paws. As he 
rolled over and over, he wound it about him 
until he was helpless. When my sister came 


| in and found the poor kitten, he was greatly 


frightened and all tired out. With the 
scissors and her fingers she got him loose, 
Wasn’t he a foolish kitten? He didn’t know 
‘any better;' but tlere are boys and girls who 
get wrapped ‘up with bad habits until they 
cannot get away. Compare the cigaret habit 
with two or three twists of a fine thread 
about the hands of a child. These may be 
easily broken, While talking, wrap it around 
hands, arms, and body forty or fifty times, 
and_your strongest child is helpless... Bad 
habits grieve’ parents and friends and the 
Heavenly Father. 


** Evegy time that we yield to temptation, 
It is easier for us to do wrong. 
Every time we resist temptation, 
It is easier for us to be strong.” 

** Be ye not.unwise’’ etc. 

Printed Helps. —‘*The King and His 
Wonderful Castle ’’ tells of the influence of 
tobacco upon the little neurons in the body. 
(Public School Pub. Co., Bloomington, IIl., 
35-cents.) 

. In leaflet form two appropriate songs, 
** The Child's Pledge ”’ and ‘* Little Things ”’ 
may be secured fron the author, Bernice C. 
Gaines, 609 Washington Avenue, S. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 5 cents each, 50 cents 


a dozen, $3 a hundred. 


Hand Work,—Let those who are willing 


| sign a pledge against cigarets. _ 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


NE of the most popular ways of honor- 
ing men to-day is giving a banquet 
or reception in their honor. I told 

my girls of a banquet I had: attended the 
previous day at which a great man had been 
the guest of honor. 

Simon the Pharisee desired to honor 
Jesus. Does he? Let us note two who 
served the Master that day. Who was the 
other? We then wrote for our title, ‘‘ Hon- 
oring Jesus,’? and made in our: books two 
headings : 1. The Pharisee.. 2. The Peni- 
tent Woman. As we discussed the follow- 
ing points of contrast, the girls wrote the 
thoughts and decided which of the two peo- 
ple honored Jesus more : 

r.. We noted the character of each. The 
Pharisaic character had been condemned by 





Jesus; the penitent sinner is called and 
welco’ We noted that the woman 
must have been known, for Simon ized 
her and seemed disgusted, but not so Jesus. 

2. Jesus had been asked to the Pharisee’s 
house, but the woman came to Jesus. We 
wondered what had prompted her to come, 
and what had made bor penitent. We won- 
dered whether she had heard his call to sin- 
ners, or had read. his loving and forgiving 
heart.in his daily. ministry. 

3. The purpose of.the Pharisee was possi- 
bly to bring honor to himself as well as to 
henor Jesus, for he seemed to feel disap- 
pointed that the “stranger ’’ he had enter- 
tained was not even a prophet. The pur- 
pose of the woman was.to express her love. 

4. Three love services,—the water, the 
kiss, the anointing,—were in one case de- 
nied, and in the other beautifully rendered. 
We explained the use and meaning of each, 

5. The result to one was disappointment ; 
to the other, forgiveness. .. 

Which, therefore, honored Jesus more? 
Why? Which did Jesus honor more? How? 
Why? We honor him to-day by bringing 
our weak, sinful hearts to him. But Ae 
honors #s much more by the love which he 
bears to us even before we ask forgiveness. 
We noted that in our coming for forgiveness, 
(1) -no time is ever inopportune ; () no 

rson is too wicked to be received with 
ose (3) no one will ever be refused who 
comes in penitence ; (4) forgiveness makes 
us love and show it. 

How much dove service have you given to 
Jesus? 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Name the twelve disciples(Matt. 10 : 2-4). 
Add your own name to the: list, and then 
read and memorize. John 15 : 16. 

What essential characteristics must be seen 
in Christ’s followers? (Rom. 13: 8; Eph. 
4:25; Matt. 6:1.) 

According to Christ’s standards, who were 
rich? (Luke 12 : 15.) Who were wise? 
(Luke 6 : 39-49.) ' 

How is the Christian given more liberty, 
and yet the old law is not destroyed? (Mark 
2:23 to 3:6.) ‘Notice Jesus’ standard 
(Mark 2: 27). 

What was John’s way of settling doubt? 
(Matt. 11 : 2-19.) 

How did Jésus sum up the command- 
ments ? (Matt. 22 : 36-40.) 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Teaching the Temperance 
Lesson: Ephesians 5 : 11-21 


By Cora Frances Stoddard 


For Junior Classes 
Wilde Awake Boys and Girls 


HOW to the class, if available, the well- 
known little group of Japanese mon- 
keys symbolizing by their attitude the 

three thoughts, ‘‘ Hear no evil,’’ ‘*See no 
evil,’’ ‘*Speak no evil.’? There is so much 
evil in the world that we have to be very 
wide awake to avoid it, just as Paul urged 
the people two thousand years ago in regard 
to the evils then. 

What Wide Awake Boys and Girls Will Do. 

1. Choose good companions—those with 
whom one hears, sees, speaks nothing wrong. 

2. Avoid bad habits. Secrecy as a test 
(vs. 11-13). 

How cigarets, drinking, and other bad 
habits lead away from ‘goodness, right- 
eousness and truth,’”? Effect on body, mind 
and character. 

Paul’s rule for avoiding temptation (v.11). 

A good rule to remember (Prov..4 : 14, 15). 


For Intermediate Classes 
Buying. Up the Opportunity 
Make verse 16, ‘‘ Redeeming the Time ”’ 
(Gr., dbuying up the opportunity), the key- 
note. This is the age when boys and girls 
take on habits which they think are ‘‘ grown 
up’’; for example, the age of forming the 
cigaret habit. Appeal to this characteristic 
in behalf of the real men and women they 
will be in a few years, and whom even now 
they are shaping in body, mind and character. 
Show a picture and tell the story of the 
Campanile at Venice, lately restored, which 
fell because weak places in its foundations 
gave way. 
Youth is the building time of life. 
the ‘‘ opportunity ’’ given for building : 
1. Strong bodies by healthful food, exer- 
cise, rest, fresh air. 
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2. Clear minds by study, observation, 
planning. 

3. Clean characters by right choices of 
habits, companions, pleasures, How ciga 
rets and alcoholic drinks make weak spots in 
our building : 

Physically. Give facts from athletics and 
experiments (see Dr. Willson’s article on 
Tobacco in last week’s and this week’s issues 
of The Sunday School Times). Especially in 
youth the continued use of alcohol and cigar- 
ets means a weaker maturity. 

Mentally, Give comparative school rec- 
ords of boy smokers and non-smokers, 
Local figures may be obtainable from teach- 
ers and are most effective. Call attention to 
the disadvantage in maturity of the man who 
lacks education, especially if he has lost it 
through impairing his ability to learn. 

Morally. Companionships and associa- 
tions into which these habits may lead one 
in youth, 

‘he advantage of clean-cut decision to 
avoid what is harmful. 

Reverence for the powers and abilities 
that God gives us, 


For Senior “lasses 
Our Responsibility for One Another 


The age period between sixteen and 
twenty-one is the danger period for formin 
the habit of using alcoholic drinks, Soci 
custom begins to exert its pressure. For 
pupils of these and later years this lesson 
affords a good opportunity for discussing the 
perils and responsibilities of social drinking, 
using some of the following topics. 

Social drinking : 

1. The physical eee of sociability 
increased by drinking—an impairmént of 
self-restraint. ' 

2. The hostess’ responsibility’ it 
drink, 

3. ‘The companions to which it may lead. 

4. Its perils from a business standpoint. 
The modern change in business. drinking 
customs. Vs 

For a practical illustration from sports see 
The Saturday Evening Post, April,15, 1912. 
If abstinence is desirable for the best work 
in sport and athletics, what is the logical 
conclusion as to its desirability for fitness in 
doing the real work of life? 1: Daas 

5. The Christian’s responsibility for others 
in the matter of social drinking : in influence, 
in providing better means of innocent en- 
joyment. 

Boston, vi 
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You may find just the temperance ammu- 
nition you need on the tobacco question in the 
leaflets published by The Sunday, School 
Times Company. These include ‘Tobacco 
as a Physician Sees Jt” (3 cents each ; 50 or 
more, 2 cents each); ‘Why We Boys Don't 
Smoke Cigarets”’ (5 cents each, $4.00 a hun- 
dred); ‘*The Cigaret: Some Thoughtful 
Opinions’ (2 cents each, 50 or more $1.00 
a hundred); **Cigarettes: A Perilous In- 
temperance" (2 cents each, $1.00 a hundred). 

in this week's issue of the Times Dr. Will- 
son concludes a searching study of tobacco, 
and usable temperance nuggets are given on 
page 370 ; in last week's issue a question and 
answer department showed how to make Tem- 

perance Sunday a live and interesting one in 
class and school. 


offering 
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My Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard 


dingy: lesson unfolds most simply to a dis- 

closure of Christ as the Saviour from 

sin. It does this naturally and logic- 

ally by narrative and illustration and practi- 

cal application, The whole setting of the 

lesson contributes very directly to the under- 
standing of the truths to be taught. 

Ask the boy who was to look up facts 
about the Pharisees to tell what he found. 
Point out, then, that this was the kind of 
man whose invitation to a meal Jesus had 
accepted, 

In contrast to Simon the Pharisee, to all 
outward appearances, is the sinful woman 
who came to show her sorrow for her sins, 
and her reverence for Christ and her faith 
in him. Picture as clearly as you can the 
details of the scene,—the dignified, con- 
temptuous Pharisee, and the broken-hearted, 
sin-sick woman at Jesus’ feet. Simon felt 
that Jesus could by ne means be a prophet, 
one who had a message from Jehovah, since 
he was kind to the sinful woman, That was 
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not Simon's idea of the way a prophet could 
act. ‘There would be scorn and spurning 
and casting out according to Simon’s idea, 
Lut what a blessing to the world,—to us,— 
it is that his way was not Jesus’ way! And 
Jesus lost no time in showing Simon where 
he, the proud Pharisee, was wrong and the 
woman was right. Simon has not even 
given Jesus a hearty welcome as a guest; 
the woman had shown every sign of worship 
that she could show, And then came the 
glorious climax of the scene, when, with the 
mutterings of the guests breaking in upon 
the woman’s grief, the voice of Jesus rose 
above all other voices for her, and she arose 
a forgiven soul, saved by her faith, and to 
go out into the world once more, not to the 
storm and sorrow of sin, but in peace, 

Boys, are you holding some one else in 
contempt to-day? Do you look down on 
some one else because of his sins? Go 
slowly! Perhaps Jesus might havea straight 
word for every one of us if he were speaking 
to us now, that would make us more charita- 
ble toward others, less proud of our own 
ways. Other folks need uplift and encour- 
agement, not scorn, And it is good for us 
to keep rather quiet about other tolks sins, 
when if the clear eyes of Jesus were turned 
straight upon us now, his calm searching look 
would move us to a keen sense of our own 
need of cleansing. Is he your Saviour 
to-day ? 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson. 


See that each boy has a quarterly or lesson 
paper of some kind, giving the lessons in 
full for the quarter. Ask each to read ‘wo 
lessons a day, during the week, and to learn 
the quarter’s Golden Text, ‘‘I am not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil’? (Matt. 5:17). If 
the school does not have a written review, 
you can arrange it easily for your class alone. 
See next week’s ** My Class of Boys’’ for a 
few hints. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders 


The Penitent Woman in Simon's House 
(Luke 7 : 36-50). 


HE varying relation of Jesus to the 
Pharisaic people is suggested by the 
episode of the anointing of Jesus by a 

woman at Simon the Pharisee’s house, As 
a class, they were hostile to him, but a few 
were inclined to believe in him. Some of 
them, like Nicodemus, gave him a timid 
support; others, like the Simon of the story, 
were not unwilling to give him a conde- 
scending recognition, and to hear him pre- 
sent his own side of the truth. Simon may 
have had a genuine impulse of hospitality, 
but seems more likely to have invited Jesus 
to his house in order that he and his friends 
might hear him without disturbance or in- 
terruption. He treated Jesus as an ex- 
hibit rather than as a friend, taking no pains 
to render him the usual courtesies paid to a 
guest. Jesus was no stickler for these little 
amenities, and yet their omission did not 
escape his keen notice, He was wonderfully 
appreciative of the least attention really paid 
to him, although unswervingly his own true 
self with men even when they were rude, 

‘rhe meal went on as planned until a sur- 
prising incident occurred. A woman who 
was for some reason, perhaps her impure 
life, not permitted to enter the synayogue, 
stole quietly into the room with a flask of 
very costly ointment, placed herself at the 
outstretched, unsandaled feet of Jesus, 
anointed them with the ointment, and bathed 
them with the far more precious tears of 
loving repentance. No doubt Jesus had 
spoken words to her heart on some earlier 
day, and given her a sympathetic encourage 
ment which had awakened in her a desire to 
be rid of her sin and to exhibit repentance. 
What she did was a silent testimony to her 
gratitude, her repentance, and her purpose. 
She knew that Jesus would understand her, 
and his approval would enable her to brave 
the merciless ostracism of the Pharisees. 

Simon could not understand such an atti- 
tude on the part of Jesus. His only con- 
ception of the way to deal with sin was to 
keep away from all sinaers, He built a wall 
avout himself, so that he could not be de- 
filed by contact with such people. He 
wondered at the silence of Jesus, which he 
could only explain by ignorance of the char- 
acter of the woman. 

The delicacy with which Jesus treated her, 
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and his unvarying courtesy, did not prevent 
him from holding up the mirror to Simon. 
By the illustration of the two debtors, he 
drove home the conviction that forgiveness 
should keep pace with need, and that love 
should take account of nothing else. Simon 
had invited no recognition, but she had laid 
her heart at the feet of Jesus. 

How finely this episode illustrates the at- 
titude of Jesus toward different sorts of peo- 
ple. The misapprehensions of others made 
no difference with him, He was always his 
true self, both with those who were. his 
friends and with those who were the oppo- 
site, 

Yet he did not sanction a manifest wrong 
by keeping silence. Simon’s attitude he 
could not approve, even negatively. The 
great principle that need once realized and 
sin confessed merits free forgiveness, he was 
bound to affirm. 

The Gospel of Luke abounds in contrasts. 
This one between the cold-blooded, sancti- 
monious, scrupulous Pharisees and the 
deeply penitent, passionately loving, sub- 
missive woman, is marked, Jesus valued 
most highly those who opened their hearts 
to him, 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 





june 17 to 23 

Mon.—Luke 7 : 36-50. The Penitent Woman. 

The Saviour of men looked directly into 
the heart. He saw the heart of this poor, 
penitent woman, but he saw also the heart 
of the proud, self-satisfied Pharisee. We do 
not read that the Pharisee spoke his mind, 
but that Christ addressed him, although the 
man spake ‘* within himself.’ An unwor- 
thy penitent soul is far greater than an im- 
penitent soul outwardly worthy. : 

Gracious Lord and Master, grant that 
we may take the place of the humblest of thy 
servants and break the alabaster box of love 
upon thy feet. May we never glory in jour 
external surroundings, but rejoice that thou 
hast given tous thy mercy and forgiveness in’ 
view of our many failures and sins, In thy 
name, Amen, ' 


Tues.—John 12: 1-8. Mary Anoints Jesus’ feet. 

‘The presence of Judas Iscariot had no in-’ 
fluence whatever upon Mary.as she anointed 
the feet of her Master with the precious 
ointment of spikenard. Love counts no 
cost and pays no attention to the selfish and 
mercenary ends of those who are the follow- 
ers of avarice. 

Our loving Saviour, may our homes en- 
tertain thee constantly, and wilt thou be the 
guest about our table day by day. May the 
very rooms of our souls be filled with the 
odors of precious ointment, the ointment of 
sacrifice, self-forgetfulness, and love. In 
thy name, Amen, : 


Wed.—Ezek. 18 : 21-32, Penitence and Pardon. 

There is no grace of God greater than his 
patience and willingness to pardon. No 
mat*<r how far we have fallen from him, he 
is willing to set us on our feet again and save 
us if the heart is truly penitent. God has 
no pleasure in the death of him that dieth 
in sin, ‘* Wherefore turn yourselves and 
live ye.’” 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, thou 
who art all patient and loving, may we bow 
before thee as thy penitent children and 
claim the pardon thou dost offer. We thank 
thee for the message of forgiveness thou hast 
sent through this great prophet Ezekiel. 
Heip us to extend the message of thy for- 
giving love to all mankind, For thy sake. 
Amen. 


Thurs.— Matt. 15 : 21-28. 
Faith of the Canaanitish Woman. 

Iiow easy it would have been for this 
woman to have turned away in angry grum- 
biing when the Lord. answered her by say- 
ing that he had been ‘‘ sent to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel:’? She bowed, how- 
ever, and worshiped with the cry, ‘ Help 
me.’’ He answered again, ‘*Should the 
children’s bread be cast to the dogs?’’ But 
her faith met even this test: ‘* Nay. the 
crumbs that fall from their Master's table,’’ 


Our Heavenly Father may we have a 
Saith tike unto the faith of this poor woman, 





May we so recognize the real worth of thy 
self and thy life-giving power that we may 





be willing to take the humblest place and 
partake of the very crumbs that fali- from 


thy table. Outline for us, we pray thee, 
such a life of faith that we may thus inspire 
others, In thy name. Amen, 


Fri.—Luke 18: 9-14, The Publican’s Prayer. 
There are always two classes of men who 
pray! And the Pharisee and the publican 
still live. The Scripture well says: ‘* The 
Pharisee stood and prayed thus with him- 
seyf,’? He used the name of God, but he 
really was speaking a piece of self-justifica- 


tion.’ The publican prayed, ‘‘ God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner.’’ He was heard and 
answered. 


O thou who art an all-seeing God, thou 
who art no respecter of persons, look thou 
into our hearts, and may we be true and pure. 
May we humble ourselves that thou mayest 
counsel us.- And in our prayer-life may we 
never let vain repetition take the place of 
genuine petition, In the Saviour’s name. 
Amen, 


Sat.—Dan. 9: 3-16. The Prayer of Penitence. 
We think of Daniel as one who always 
lived in the presence of God, and had made 
prayer the hope and joy of his life. But this 
man was ever conscious of his sins and the 
sins of others. With fasting and 4m sackcloth 
and ashes he confessed before his God. 
This gave him his power with God and man, 


Almighty and ever blessed God, may we 
always approach thee with a spirit of real 
aevotion, conscious of our own weakness, 
and confessing our sin, May we plead not 
only for our own homes and for our own 
Jriends, but for the world’s great need, and 
may the vision of thy loveliness blind our 
eves to any beatty of our own. 


Sun.—Psa. 40: 1-13. Deliverance and Joy. 

How matchless the beginning of this Psalm 
of: David, ‘* I waited:patiently for the Lord.’’ 
No wonder God brought him up out of a 
horrible: pit’ and’ set ‘his feet upon a rock, 
Then followed the new song of‘blessing, de- 
light, response, heartiness, and exhortation, 
‘* Let all those that seek thee rejoice.’’ This 
ftom a mau who could say, **I am poor and 
needy,’”” = eet 

Fill our hearts, our Heavenly, Father, 
with such a joy as this.’ May spiritual 
strength inspire mental energy and awaken 
constant response to thy wil, _ May we be 
able to make life’s desert places blossom as 
the rose, and pierce the clouds which lower 
rom life with bright rays from the sun be- 
yond, For Christ’s sake. Amen, 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, June 23, 1912 
Reading that is Worth While (1 Tim. 
4: 7-16) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Reading that elevates (Psa. 19 : 
7-tt). 

‘TUES.—Books that need study (Ezek. 
2 : 8-10). 

WeED.—Books Christ read (Luke 4 : 16-20). 

‘THUR.—Reading with attention (Neh, 
8 : 1-3). 

FRI.—Memorizing (Matt. 4 : 4, 7, 10) 

Sat.—Books that build (1 Pet. 2:1, 2). 











Tell of one book that has helped you. 
What plan of reading do you follow ? 
What, in literature, is ‘** worth while *' ? 


UCH of our reading ot newspapers and 
magazines is not worth while A 
great deal that is published in them 

is not true. ‘The Asiatic news in our Ameri- 
can papers is not only untrustworthy, it is 
often silly and often it is wicked. The pub- 
lication of unsubstantiated rumors that for- 
eigners have been massacred causes needless 
suffering and anxiety on the part of their 
friends and often arouses passions which are 
base and injurious; And even when there 
is a basis for the stories printed in the papers, 
details are distorted and preportions exag- 
gerated and sensational elements exalted. so 
that what -we read is false to life and harmful 
to the mind One great curse of our day 
baleful in its influence upon the mental 
habits of the nation is excessive newspaper 
reading. 
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And a great deal of the magazine material.- 
is just like newspaper- stories, except that it 
is without the pretense of foundation in fact. 
It is transient fiction, so transient that in a 
month, or indeed in a week, it is forgotten. 
The magazines, just as the newspapers, 
balance this false or ephemeral st i 
matter that is worth while reading, but the 
temptation of the public is to read it all and 
to take so much time in doing it that none is 
left for books. 


And even among books, it is the few that 
are worth reading. If one wants to know 
what ones are not worth reading, let him 
look at the ordinary news-stand, or at the 
advertisements which are exploiting ‘* the 
best seller of the season.’’ Doubtless many 
good books are advertised, but the books 
most worth reading are not mentioned in 
the present-day advertising. 
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No one man can make up a list of the 
books most worth reading by any one else. 
Lord Avebury, when he was -Sit- Jokn- Lub~ 
bock, issued a good list in ** The One Hun- 
dred Best Books.’’ President - Eliot of 
Harvard has tried his hand at the selecting 
of a row of the best, and Mayor Gaynor of 
New York City recently issued a short list 
that suited him. Mr, Roosevelt’s * kin 
Library,’’ which he took with him to Africa, 
is likely to suit more people. Here is the-list 
of its volumes: 


- 


Bible. 
Apocrypha. 
Bible im Spain. 
Zingali: 
Borrow ... .'.'. . 6 « « 4 Lavengto, 
‘ Wild Wales. 
The Romany Rye. 
Shakespeare. 
Spenser... .. +. . + - Faerie Queene. 
Marlowe. 
Mahan .... . 6 ee eee + © « « Sea.Power. 
History. 
Macaulay is.» 2 2 0.2.0.0. .2 % maya 
ara 
Iliad. 
det eve eo! a ig os Odyssey. 
Chanson de Roland. 
Nibelungenlied. 4 
Cees «°c 0. ee . . . Frederick the Great. 
SHOUSY .. o 0's. 0 s:0 6. ig 0 v's scp POMS. 
Bacon. - 
Literary Essays. 
Lowell... ss eee Biglow Papers. 
Emerson, . . 0: oe eee 4s Fa. 
Longfellow. 
‘Tennyson. 
Tales. 
Poe. Poems. 
Keats. 
Milton, . . Paradise Lost (Books I and II). 
Dante . . . . Inferno (Cartyle's translation). 
St Dion § Autocrat. 


"+ * * (| Ower' the ‘Teacups. 
Poems. 

Bret Harte... . . { Tales of the Argonauts, 

Luck of Roaring Camp. 

Ta * 

Gentle Reader. 

Crothers. ....... Pardoner's Waltet. 

ep th Huckleberry Finn. 

Mark Twain . . . Vom Sawyer. 


Bunyan’s ‘‘ Pilgrim's Progress."’ 


Browning . . 


Euripides (Murray’s translation ) { peneewe: 

‘The Federalist. 

Gregorovius 4k Gb a ee 
Legend of Montrose. 
Guy Mannering. 

Scott - + « « 4 Waverly: 


Rob Roy. 

Antiquary. 
Cc Pilot 
Oper «+ ee se 6 ¢ © * | Two Admirals, 


Froissart. 
Percy's Reliques. 


fi Vanity Fair. 

Vhackeray ...... Pendennis. 
. Mutual Friend. 

NOEs 6 6.6% he. 6a Pickwick. 


It is better to read a great deal that is 
good than a little that is good. But it is 
better to read ‘a little that is good than a 
great deal that isn’t good. But ‘‘ looking at 
print"? is not reading. Reading is seeing 
the book with the eyes of the mind, and 
some of the things we read should be looked 
at long enough to be kept permanently. 
But we shall not keep them merely by look- 
ing at them a long time. ‘The only effective 
way to retain knowledge is to communicate 
it. We have as our own whatever we have 
shared with some one else. If we wil 
only read habitually the best books and talk 
about them and think over them, we shall 
find that they remain with us. and that in 
our most solitary hours we shall be with 
friends. 























LESSON FOR JUNE 23 (Luke 7 : 36-50) 
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A Man’s Questions pope: F e.. 








Problems in life and conduct that confront men, young or older, or problems 
troubling wives or mothers or sisters as they seek light and help for men, will 
be considered in this department. Such questions may be addressed to Mr. 
Speer in care of The Sunday School Times. Questions in the field of Bible 
study and Sunday-school work are treated in other departments of the paper. 


uestion.—I1 am interested in the education 
welfare of three young men, students at 
school. ‘hey are all going out this summer 
for Christian work (preaching), ‘They have few 


’ books, and little help except such as I can give 
* them. Can you give me the titles of some 


‘books very desira’ 

own? 
DERSHEIM’S * Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah’ (Longmans, Green & 
Co., two volumes, $2, abridged in 

one, $1). 

Bushnell’s ‘* Sermons for the New Life.’’ 
Bushnell’s ‘‘ Sermons on Living Subjects ”’ 


for a young minister to 


_ (Scribners, $1.25 net, each). 


Liddon’s ‘* Divinity of Our Lord’ (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., $1.25). 
Paieatads **The Ideal Life ’’ (Dodd, 


_ Mead & Co., $1.50). 


‘’ Blaikie’s ‘* Personal Life of David Living- 
stone’? (Revell, $1.50). 

Howard’s ‘*The Life Story of H. Clay 
Trumbull’? (The Sunday School Times 
Co., $1). 

Clarke’s “* An Outline of Christian Theol- 
ogy ’’ (Scribners, $2.50 net). 

Hodge’s ‘* Popular Lectures on Theologi- 
cal Themes”? (Westminster Press, $1). 

‘Peabody’s *’ Jesus Christ and the Social 
Question ’’ (Macmillan, $1.50). 





‘Question.—Do you know any better way to 
t young men out to a social gathering than to 
old an exhilarating smoker? Ifa young man 


* ‘of twenty-one does not use tohacco, how can he 


mix with a crowd of this kind? Of course, we 


~all’ admit that it is wrong for. growing boys to 


use cigarets, but what's the mattér with a good 


cigar or a pipe fora student out of ‘his t¢ens? 
-hflES, have a dinner or supper without the 


smoker, with good speeches or music. 
It-eani be made all the more. interest- 
ing if there is something to be done for 


‘which the young men are to plan . You ask, 


‘*What’s the matter with a good cigar or 
pipe for a student?’’ 1. It costs money 
which is a pure waste. 2. If the student 
were in athletic training he would not use 


‘!tobacco. Why? If it is better for the body 


not to use it, why use it at any time? 3. 
Women do not like it. The odor is offensive 
to them, though they can, of course, get 
hardened to it, 4. The habit tends to make 
men thoughtless of others, and selfish. Watch 
the men who have it, and see if it does not. 
Some men, of course, retain their thoughtful- 
ness of others, but there are many others 
who do not. 5. It limits one’s fellowship 
instead of enlarging it. You admit that it is 
wrong for children to smoke. Probably you 
would prefer not to have women smoke. 
You limit your fellowship, accordingly, to 
the smoking section of men, which is not an 
increasing section, 6. It is an unnatural 
appetite, which usually has to be acquired, 
Not all such appetites are wrong. but they 
need to be scrutinized. 7. It becomes a 
man’s master, so that he is not free. 





Question.—No matter how hard I try I can- 
not reconcile myself to the orthodox teachings 
of the church. I have never read agnostic 
books, and have tried to believe what I was 
taught, but the older I grow the more impossi- 
ble it seems. Nothing is more beautiful to me 
than the idea of a personal God, and that he 
came into the world to save sinners. But the 
fact that I would rather believe that than any- 
thing else in the world, and that it would make 
me far happier if I could, cannot make me be- 
lieve. In other words, you cannot believe 
things simply because you want to. 

f you answer this at all, and I hope you 
will, for i am perfectly sincere, you may tell 
me to study the Bible closer ; but were I totry 
to reconcile the character of Jehovah of the 
Old Testament with the perfect Saviour of the 
New, I could not believe at all. It is easy for 
me to believe in the supreme principle, and I 
cannot see how any reasonable person could 
doubt that ; but it seems to me that our ideas 
of God are broadening and changing as the 
world advances, For instance, does any min- 
ister of to-day believe as Jonathan Edwards 
preached, and could he preach such doctrines 
to-day? It is very easy to advocate the prac- 
tise of faith ; and while faith is necessary in 
order that we live at all, yet there must be a 





certain amount of reason back of everything. 
My greatest stumbling-block would seem the 
most reprehensible to a conscientious Chris- 
tian, but I name it in as good faith as I have 
written this entire letter. It is simply this: it 
is impossible for me to believe that the Saviour 
must be accepted in order to obtain salvation. 
That perhaps is my one real doubt. I cannot 
understand if a person wants to believe and 
cannot, if he lives as he should live, according 
to his highest instincts, loving and helping his 
fellow-men, how he could be ‘‘lost..' ‘To me 
the word lost simply means not found, and 
while common reason teaches me that some- 
how and somewhere we must become perfect, 
I cannot believe that one particle of God's cre- 
ation is ever lost. I know that we have to 
suffer the utmost for every wrong-doing, but is 
that punishment or simply a result ? 

You will doubtless say it is proof that the 
general principles outlined here are inade- 
quate because they do not bring me happiness, 
which I know is true, but how can I believe 
that which I feel is not altogether true, but only 
partly true, in order to have a fictitious happi- 
ness 


OU are a correspondent one longs to be 
able to sit down and talk with. There 
are too many different questions 

crowded together in your letter to be able to 
deal with in such a brief note as this. Have 
you not some Christian friend in your own 
city to whom you could go with your prob- 
lem, and who, out of his own thought and 
experience, and by the suggestions of the 
right books, could help you to think these 
things through? If you wouid like the 


names of two or.three such friends, and ‘will 
write personally, I shall be glad. to send 


them to you, 
A few .points,.however, may he touched 
upon here,” You are not asked to believe 


nything simply because you might want to} 


a 

believé it, ‘or because believing it would 
make you happier. We are to believe 
things because they are true, and for no 


other reason, And whether or not they are | 


true we have no other way to determine than 
by our reasons, Of course, we may dis- 
cover that there are some of them which 
must,be accepted on testimony,—just as we 
accept most things,—but what things are to 
be so accepted, and on what testimony, we 
can only determine reasonably. ‘*Come 
now, and let us reason together’’ is God’s 
invitation to us, The truth is the most 
reasonable thing in the world, and we are to 
seek for it and find it. But there is much 
truth which reason shows us is to belived 
into as well as thought into. We believe 
that the rational argument for God's exist- 
ence is conclusive. Read Flint’s ‘‘ Theism’”’ 
(Scribners, $1.50, net), or Clarke’s ‘* Can I 
Believe in God the Father?’ (Scribners, 
$1, net.) But a man might accept this ar- 
gument without really knowing God or be- 
lieving in him in Jesus’ sense; and many 
know God or believe in him who can’t con- 
struct an argument for God’s existence, 
Many a child knows his father and mother 
who has no proof that they are his father 
and mother, and who could not give any 
conclusive legal evidence of the relationship. 
The filial bond is a living experience with 
the child. And so also with regard to Christ, 
we are sure that the argument for the truth 
of his deity is conclusive. Read Bushnell’s 
‘*The Character of Jesus’’ (Scribners, 60 
cents, net), or Simpson’s ‘*The Fact of 
Christ ’”’ (Revell, 75 cents, net). But Jesus 
never unfolded such an argument to his dis- 
ciples, ‘‘If any man willeth to do his will, 
he shall know of the teaching’? (John 7: 
17). This was Jesus’ method, Are you fol- 
lowing Christ and doing God’s -will, or what 
you know would be God’s will if there were 
a God? Are you living for others, not for 
yourself, seeking to fill their lives with joy, 
and to help them in their battles, and to 
save that which is lost? 

Observe, ‘is lost,’’ not **shall be lost.’’ 

We do not need to speculate about the 
future of others. What we need to think 
about is our present duty to them. A man 
is lost when he does not know where he is, 


(Continued on next page) 
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Why Not Go 
To the World’s 
Sunday-School 
Convention 


in Switzerland? 
(Zurich, July 8-15, 1913) 


@ Plan now for it. Do not let the ques 
tion of expense hinder you for a 
_ Mmorhent. , 


@ The whole tip can be made. without’ 
money-cost to you, including your choice 
-of eight attractive tours in Europe and 
in the Orient. . ) 


_@ Please do not waste any time in wonder-”: 


ing just how this can be done, or whether 
you could do it. If you would like 
to go, and if there is the least possi- 
bility that you can spare the time to 
go, then mail us a postal card at once, 
simply saying on it, “Please send me 
information about your World’s Sunday- 
School Convention plan.” . 


@ You will then receive full information 
about the plan, the Convention, the 
tours, and you will see at a glance the 
glorious opportunity offered for what 
‘may easily prove to be the experience 
of a lifetime in Christian fellowship 
with world-leaders, and in educative, 
delightful travel amid historic and sur- 
passingly beautiful scenes. 


@ You have wanted to go, some time. 
Now let us help you to make the dream 
come true! The postal-card to-day, 
please. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dr. Willis J. Beecher 
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Chronology in the Bible 


A brief study of the sources and principles of Bible chronology, with a 
comparative chart of the kings of Indah and Israel, Assyria, and 
Babylon, Just the help needed to clear up confusion as to Bible dates 


and events. 25 cents postpaid 
























































Reasonable Biblical Criticism 


In this work Dr. Beecher gathers up the history of biblical criticism 
in recent years, selects the significant tendencies, analyzes them, and 
with utter fairness and full consideration of the value of both the 
higher critical and the ultra-conservative positions, brings the reader 
face to face with most reasonable conclusions with regard to the whole 
question, It is a book of great importance, and will undoubtedly do 
much to help the everyday Bible student to solid ground. 


$1.50 postpaid 


‘*The volume is a most discriminating, scholarly treatment of the subject, 
written in a ig foormicty style and in terms that can be understood by all. It is 
pre-eminently a bouk for the times, and should be read by all religious teachers, 
whether clerical or lay.’’—Professor G. Frederick Wright, Oberlin Theological 
Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


‘*The book is easy to read, but its full value can be gotten only by study, It 
will do several things at. once, if it be patiently studied. It gives a method of 
criticism, a method of interpretation, a fund of exact information ‘concerning 
extra-biblical events, and. the exact meaning of many most perplexing biblical 
passages. The author, to illustrate his methods, has selected passages that occa- 
sion misunderstanding, and invites comradeship with him in study. The reader 
feels as though he were in‘conversation. with a. man that knows and who wishes 
others to know also. ‘The: book can be unreservedly recommended as an excel- 
lent guide in biblical study.”"—President “Mitton G. Evans, Crozer Theological 
Seminary, Chester, Pa. 


‘¢Dr, Beecher’s attitude is thoroughly scientific and his conclusions are 
always reasonable and sane. His style is that of the lecturer, who is speaking 
directiy to his audience. This gives the volume a certain vivacity which lends 
force to what he says. In my judgment this work will do much good.’’— 
Professor George L. Robinson, McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Jil. 





Dated Events of the Old Testament 


A scholarly treatise. Chronological tables, accompanied by exhaustive 
explanatory notes. An indispensable hand-book for the careful stu- 


dent, teacher, or preacher. $1.50 postpaid 


Every student of the Old Testament must keep his eye on the chronology of 
recorded events in order to understand their relations one to another and to con- 
nected events in secular history, A volume furnishing this chronology in a con- 
venient form is therefore almost as necessary as a concordance and a dictionary. 
Professor Beecher’s reputation guarantees the reliability of the data which he has 
here collected, and the skill with which he has arranged them for ready reference 
is apparent at a glance.—Christian Standard, Lexington, Ky. 





Professor Beecher’s method enables the careful reader to follow his processes 
as he tests the testimony by practical use. The work furnishes an excellent basis 
for futhre labor in this important field, as the missing links shall be supplied by 
further discoveries. We commend it, both as a book of reference and also as 
possessing decided apologetic value, to every earnest Bible student.—New York 
Observer, New York. 


In tabular form, Professor Beecher gives a complete list of events narrated in 
the Old Testament, with their time relations. ‘‘ First of all, relations of each 
event to other near events, Israelitish or foreign, and also its date in terms of the 
Christian era.’’ The four chapters which precede the tabular matter should be 
read carefully by all students of the Bible. Its chronology will be better under- 
stood if this is done, ‘lhe volume is bound to be of much service to all who seek 
to understand the Scriptures.— Homiletic Review, New York. 








Important books for the Pastor, 
Teacher and Bible Student 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








( Continued from preceding page) 
or in which direction to go. Would that 
describe your present situation? It describes 
that of multitudes around us. Our need is 
to help them to find where they are and 
where they ought to be and to go. In one 
word, we need to take them to Jesus,—the 
Jesus who was here on the earth and whose 
character and ideals we have with us still. 
If they wil] come to this character and these 
ideals honestly, they will discover that they 
need more than Jesus’ example. They need 
forgiveness for not having attained to it, and 
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power to reproduce it. The New Testa 

ment view of Jesus Christ will meet this 
deeper need for them, It will show them a 
Saviour without whom they cannot find their 
way and be safe. 

Have you ever read Bushnell’s sermon, 
** The Dissolving of Doubts,’’ in his volume, 
‘* Sermons on Living Subjects ?’’ (Scribners, 
$1.25, net.) If not, will you not read this? 
And will you not read a chapter in one of 
the Gospels this very day, and ask yourself, 
Am I like this Christ? Do I not need him ? 
Can I not help him to help some one else ? 


Temperance Facts Worth Knowing 





That temperance is not an impractical vision, but a factor in the world’s 

life which is doing things and getting results, is seen in this glimpse of its 

recent achievements. Its dark background is the record, also shown 
here, of alcohol’s permitted ravages. 


Why Not Slay This Cause of Disease ? | 


—We talk vigorously about the appalling 
cost of preventable diseases, meaning tuber- 
culosis, typhoid, small-pox, etc. All over 
the land are sent — to slay the ‘‘ typhoid 
fly.”’ Yet alcoholism and one kind of liver 
disease due to alcohol in 1900-1908 killed 
33,000 men 25 to 65 years of age, 11,000 
more than were carried off by typhoid, and 
nearly sixteen times as many as by small- 
pox. ‘This does not include deaths due to 
alcoholic insanity or various other diseases 
in which alcohol was one cause. . It does 
not give, either, a full picture of the deaths 
due even to alcoholism, for the statistics 
cover only the area where vital statistics are 
well kept, which include only a little over 
half the population. 

Alcohol-caused disease is absolutely and 
easily *‘ preventable ’’ by the simple choice of 
abstipence. — Statistics compiled by The Sun- 
day School Times Correspondent from United 
‘States Mortality Reports. 


Abstinence in a Growing Nation.—In 
Ontario, Cariada, 442 out of 822 municipali- 
ties are dry by a three-fifths majority. In the 
largely French and Catholic proyince of 


| Quebec, 648 out of 922 municipalities are 


dry. Manitoba prohibits liquor-selling in 
72 out of 132. Nova Scotia permits no 
liquor selling except in Halifax. Prince 
Edward’s Island prohibits all sale for bever- 
age purposes. New Brunswick has no- 
license in 11 out of a fotal of 17 counties and 
cities. Practically all the churches, Catho- 
lic and Protestant, are working vigorously 
for extermination, of the drink evil. The 
strenuous requirements of this young coun- 
try include the exclusion of any indulgence 
that might impair keenness of perception, 
steadiness of nerve, or clearness of judg- 
ment.— Comptroller F. S. Spence, Toronto, 
at Thirteenth International Congress against 
Alcoholism, September, 1911 


The Unseen Danger in Offering Drink. 
—I once asked a young man who has a 
large circle of friends in the leading society 
of this city, and who is an abstainer, how 
often he was asked to take wine and was 
‘* jollied ’’ over the refusal. He said several 
times a week, and told me of some hostesses 
who were guilty of this rudeness.’ I wish 
they could all hear the quiet tones of the 
physician who told me of a man he knew 
who died insane from alcoholism. - The sev- 
eral sons: of this man came to this physician 
to learn their chance of escaping the disease. 
He told them that if they kept absolutely 
away from alcohol their chance was good, 
but if they took alcohol at all he would not 
answer for them. All but one of these sons 
have kept away from the drug, alcohol, but 
one while at college felt strong in his power 
to take it ‘*moderately.’’ He has no power 
now. That youth might have been the guest 
¢* jollied’’ by a charming hostess. If these 
young women knew the real nature of alco- 
hol, they would at least require a doctor’s 
certificate based on knowledge of the habits 
of their guest and on those of his ancestors 
before they urged the ‘social. glass.’’— 
Alice L. Higgins, General Secretary, Asso- 
ctated. Charities, Boston. 


Every Eight Minutes a Life Lost from 
Drink.—Edward Bunnell Phelps, a New 
York statistician, with the assistance of the 
medical directors of three large life insur- 
ance societies, has lately estimated that 66,- 
000 adults died as the direct or indirect re- 
sult of drink in the United States in 1908, — 





one every eight minutes, eight in an hour. 
This is undoubtedly a conservative estimate. 
If all the people of Peoria, Illinois, were to 
die in a single year as the result of typhoid 
or small-pox, the whole world would be 
shocked, and something would be done im- 
mediately to prevent the repetition of the 
catastrophe. Yet scattered through the 
country human lives equaling the population 
of Peoria (66,000) are annually sacrificed as 
the direct or indirect result of drink-caused 
disease or accident. 


No Cigarets for Ball Players.—Some of 
the baseball clubs have a rule prohibiting 
players from smoking cigarets. Most of the 
players realize that the use of cigarets is 
very detrimental to their playing, and there- 
fore refrain from using them. Drinking is 
practically a thing of the past with the 
player.—Connie Mack, Manager Philadel- 
phia Athletics, twice winners of the World’s 
Championship. 

Alcoholic “ Sociability.”—It is true that 
alcohol seems to take the bridle off the 
tongue and give rein to conversation, but 
this effect is produced by a paralyzing influ- 
ence on the sense of.responsibility rather 
than by a stimulating influence upon the 
general flow of ideas, Alcohol undoubtedly 
relieves the individual under its influence 
from his sense of responsibility as a. moral 
agent, and permits a freer expression of ideas, 
even if they are not so good as those which 
would be expressed with more reluctance 
when in a normal state, It is doubtful 
whether a single brilliant thought or poetic 
or elegant expression has ever owed its 
origin to alcohol in any form.—Dr. H. W. 
Wiley in Presidential Addfess, American 
Therapeutic Society, 1911. 


College Non-Smokers’ Advantages.— 
A study of two hundred students at Clark 
College, Worcester, Mass, (1906-1909), 
showed that though only 16 percent. of the 
non-smokers went into athletics, they won 
42 percent of the athletic honors. - Non- 
smokers won 68 percent of the scholarship 
honors. Ot the students who won honors in 
both athletics and scholarship, 58: percent 
were non-smokers, 25 percent were.men who 
smoked only occasionally, and but 16 percent 
were habitual smokers. 


Alcohol a Handicap in Muscle Work. 
—A Swiss experimenter, Professor Durig, 
experimented in mountain climbing with and 
without alcohol. On the days when he used 
as much alcohol as would be contained in 
two glasses of beer, he expended 15 percent 
more energy than on the non-alcohol days, 
he did le«s work in a given time, and there- 
fore he required 21 percent more time to 
climb the mountain than on the non-alcohol 
days. 


Temperance Gains in Sweden.—A 
majority of the members of the new Swedish 
Parliament are abstainers. 


A Battle for Men.—In seventy American 
cities surveyed by the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement in 1912, for every thirty- 
two churches there were one hundred sa- 
loons. In the Protestant churches, only 35 
percent of the members were men and boys. 
Drunkenness was responsible for the arrest 
of 41 percent of men brought into the courts. 


The “Intellectually Dead.’* — Chief 
among the preventable causes of insanity is 
the use of alcohol. Of the insane in this 
state 26.8 percent become insane through 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 23 (Luke 7 : 36- 50) 


the use of alcohol ; that is, while other causes 
operated, the determining cause has been the 
use of alcohol.—Report New York State 
Commission in Lunacy for 1909-10, The 
cost to the state of New York for main 
tenance of these patients was $1,880, 300. 


A Modern Substitute for the Whisky 
Flask.—Many people have believed that 
they must.carry whisky on hunting or other 
out-door expeditions, for use in case of acci- 
dent or exposure, and ask what will take its 
place. Dr. Sims Woodhead, of Cambridge 
University, recommends substituting for the 
whisky ask a Thermos bottle containing 
hot water or hot milk. The latter will serve 
not only as a true stimulant, but also as food, 


Pittsburgh Baseball Club Requires 
Abstinence.—For two seasons the Pitts. 
burgh Baseball Club has required its players | s 
to abstain from any indulgence in intoxi- 
tating drinks during the playing season.— 
W. H. Locke, Secretary Pittsburgh Athiete 
Company, March 22, 1912, 


Last December temperance leaders from 
thirty-three states, representing many tem- 
perance organizations and twenty-two de- 
nominational bodies of the Christian ehurch, 
met’in Chicago to formulate plans for sweep- 
ing the liquor traffic from our land. ‘To the 
individual leaders assembled at this con- 
ference was put the question: ‘At what age 
did you receive the distinct impulse that 
enlisted your permanent interest and efforts 
in temperance work ?’’ One hundred and 
two men and women answered the question. 
The report was: Under ten yéars of age, 56; 
between ten and fifteen years of age, 23; be- 
tween fifteen and twenty, 23. . More than 
half testified that definite and lasting direc- 
tion had: been given to their moral interests 
and activities before the age of ten years. 
The: temperance seed sown in the early 
spring-time of. life was the seed that yielded 
the most abundant and vigorous harvest. 
The testimony is significant, and should be 
realized by.our elementary teachers, —those 
who are directing the moral and religious 
teaching of the children in our Sunday 


schools, 
oe 


‘What Cheer! 
By Rose Trumbull 


HAT cheer, what cheer in a glass of 
beer ! 


A doubtful jest and a covert sneer, 

A palsied tongue and a maudlin tear, 
An oath, a blow,, and a,dream of hell, 
A convict garb and a prison cell ! 


What cheer, what cheer in a glass of beer? 








Different Now 
Since the Slugger, Coffee, was Abandoned 


Coffee probably causes more bilious- 
ness and so-called malaria than any one 
other thing—even bad climate. (Tea is 
just as harmful as coffee, because it 
contains caffeine, the drug in coffee). 

A Fort Worth man says: 

**T have always been of a bilious a 
perament, subject to malaria, and u 
one year ago a perfect slave to co 
Attimes I would be covered with boils 
and full of malarial poison, was very 
nervous and had swimming in the head. 

‘*I don't know how it happened, but I 
finally became convinced that my sick- 
ness was due to the use of coffee, and a 
little less than a year ago I stopped coffee 
and began drinking Postum. 

‘‘From that time I have not had a 
boil, not had malaria at all, have gained 
15 pounds good solid weight, and know 
beyond all doubt this is due to the use 
of Postum in place of coffee, as I have 
taken no medicine at all. 

‘* Postum has.certainly made healthy, 
red blood for me in place of the blood 
that coffee drinking impoverished and 
made unhealthy.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum makes red blood. 

‘* There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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MICHIGAN. — Last year I reluctant! 
ye Tow Con. 


accepted the presidency of a 
vention © nized to include a rural 
schools, All that I have attended have con- 


sisted of recitations and songs by the children 
of the different schools, and an ake 2 by one 
or two of the ministers,—absolutely nothin, 
practical. I want these meetings to helpfu 
along many of the modern methods, but do not 
know just how to get at it. The country boys 
spend nickles and dimes Saturday evening at 
the moving icture shows, but a penny or ‘'I 
forgot’’ is the school contribution. e are 
ople of very ordinary talent, and 1 cially 
Feel Sontert, oe ciency, yet want to the 
f possible. Can you help me by 
pe pH sore topics, and where to find 
helps ? Ifyou can, we will work hard not —_ 
to interest, but to instruct our friends.—C. J. G 
OU have the opportunity of your life, 
and I hope you will make the most of 
it. It is within your power to create 
such a Poa Dior atmosphere in the 
township over which you preside that all six 
of the Sunday-schools will be lifted into 
something far better than they have ever 
known. This will never be brought about, 
however, by conventions of the sort you 
name. ~ Children’s songs and recitations 
and songs by Sunday-schools have no place 
in a township convention. They are largely 
a waste of time, and will soon give other 
people the impression of township conven- 
tions which you yourself have gotten, May 
I suggest the following method of pro- 
cedure : 

1. Get a copy of the little book entitled, 
** Conventions and How to Care for Them,”’ 
by Eugene C. Foster (The Sunday School 
Times Co., 25 cents). 

2. Send to the office of your State Sunday 
School Association for samples of county and 
township convention programs. These will 
give you many suggestions as to topics. 
Send to the office of the International Sun- 
day School Association, 1416 Mallers Build-: 
ing, Chicago, for a copy of ‘The Digest.’ 


| This,.will give, you many suggestions about 


how to get up and advertise a ¢onvention,: 
" a program, etc, 

Call a meeting of the officers of your 
asptidtion and the superintendents of the 
six Sunday-schools, and also the pastors of 
the churches they represent, and lay the 
whole matter before them. ‘Tell them ex 
actly what you have said in this question, 
and that you are unwilling that the township 
convention should run longer in this sort o: 
rut. Tell them that a township convention 
is'tp help them in their Jocal schools, and 
then ask each ore where he needs help. 
One will say *‘in organized classes.” If 
there is a school in the township which has 
made even a measure of success along this 
line, put somebody from that school on the 
program to tell about it. If there is no one 
to help in the township go outside and secure 
one from the county. Another will want 
help in the Primary Department. Select the 
primary teacher in the best department from 
your township or county, and put her on 
the program for that subject. Another will 
want to now how to conduct a library suc- 
cessfully. If there is a library in the county 
which is proving a success, have the super- 
intendent or iibrarian come and tell about 
it. Then I would assure them that there 
would be an opportunity for them in the 
convention to ask questions on any phase of 
Sunday-school work. Try to get the best 
equipped man or woman in your county to 
come and answer these questions in the con- 
vention. 

‘Two features of your program should re- 
ceive special attention. One is the music, 
and the other is the Bible or the devotional 
period, Do not undertake elaborate music 
by the choirs. It is all right to have one 
number at an evening session, but the best 
convention music is that made by the con- 
vention itself, under the direction of a com- 
petent leader. There should be some dis- 
tinctive Bible work in every session, and of 
a character that will look. toward ‘making 
Bible study attractive, and will also deepen 
the spiritual life. 

It is well to have your programs issued at 
least sixty days before the convention, Send 
them to every pastor, Sunday-school officer, 
and teacher in your township. Thirty days 
before the convention do the same thing 
again; one week before the convention do the 
same thing again, sending the marked copy of 





the program ina sealed envelope to every one 


who has agreed to participate in the program. 
Try to have the convention announced it 
every church and Sunday-school service in 
the township two months before the date, 
and then every Sunday of the last month 
prior to the convention. 
These are but suggestions as to the build- 
ing of your program, A program thus built 
upon the needs of the schools of your town- 
ship, and backed up by much earnest prayer, 
’ bring about a new’state of affairs in a 
Sandaj-sehoo! way for your community. 
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Two in the Corn 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 


ARGIE stopped’ short, listening. As 

- sure as anything, those sounds meant 

that Joe and Jack were the other side 

of the hedge in mischief. Whispers and 

scurrying feet were bad signs when Joe and 

Jack were near at hand and out of sight. 

Margie sighed,—-a very long sigh for a girl 

six years old. **I just know,’’ said Margie, 
** that it’s something of mine they got,” 

Here she heard a queer mixture of noises, 
—a hiss, a growl, a wicked shout of joy ; and 
from under the hedge shot a furry bali, Mar- 
gie’s dearest of three dear cats, Tort—short 
for Tortoise-shell. “His ears were flat and 
his ‘tail as stiff as a brush. Margie caught 
only a’ fleeting ‘glimpse as he passed, but 
enough to see that all four feet appeared to 
be several times their normal size. 

Without hesitation, she set out on a dead 
run in pursuit of the fleeing pussy. 

Down ‘the yard they sped, cat and girl, 
through the gate, into the road and still on. 
Margie had simply one idea : she must over- 
take Tort before his feet grew any larger. 
When her breath gave out, and she crouched 
ina litle heap to rest, it was, with a confused 
memory of having’ seen a,tortoisé-shell tail 
ditappers somewhere to thie left, and of hay-, 

dashed after it. ‘* Why, I’m, in the 
corn,’’ Margie said. 

She ‘certainly was. All around waved a 
forest ‘Of ‘straight corn; the’ green blades 
leaned together for a roof, arid evetywhere 
went a sort of singing breath. Nothing else 
could be heard or seen. ‘* Well, I’ve let 
Tort outrun me,’’ Margie remarked, recov- 
ering her scaitered wits; **1’ll just have to 
go home, now, and wait till the blessed cat 
comes back to me.’’ So she started forth. 

But much walking and walking did not 
bring the road edge any nearer. At last, 
when all directions had been tried and 
found to lead nowhere, Margie understood 
that she was lost ir the cornfield. ‘*It’s 
like the ocean,’’ she told herself fearfully. 
**S’pose there are sharks and whales !’’ 

This last word made her think of Jonah, 
and that brought another thought. ‘‘1 can 
say my prayers,’’ . And holding tight toa 
cornstalk, she prayed for help. Then she 
sat and waited, breathing very hard, but com 


forted. Presently, far off, a siight crackle 
began. ‘*Do whales crackle?’’she asked 
herself. Rustle, rustle. Something was 


brushing against the low-growing blades. 
Margie shut her eyes, opened them, and saw 
—Tort! He mewed politely ; his tail was 
smooth again, and his feet the right size,— 
all but one, that wore nothing more terrible 
than a paper shoe. 

Tort, well pleased too, shook his freed paw 
lightly, sat down, and began to wash his face 
with it as though nothing had happened. 
Then he stretched, yawned, and started off 
at a brisk trot. His little mistress followed, 
not a good six inches behind, having no idea 
of again losing sight of the precious tail-tip. 

Daintily, carelessly, he picked his way, 
looking to neither right nor left ; and finally, 
after much winding in and out, jit seemed to 
Margie, they were at the roadside again, and 
yonder in the distance were home and the 
barns and pigeonhouses,—so much lovelier 
than ever before ! 

Two quiet little boys met her at the barn- 
yard gate, with father not far behind. Tort 
passed them with plaid head and tail very 
stiff. ‘* We thought you were lost, Margie,”’ 
they! said together, and she knew they felt 
sorry for their badness. ‘* We’ll not tease 
Tort again.”? Margie took a hand of each. 

* I was lost,”* she answerd, ‘‘ but J prayed, 
and God sent Tort back to find me.”’ 
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The Sanday Prod Gines 


Entered at the Post office at Philadelphia as 
~ second-class matter * 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and - 
Canada. ‘These rates include postage : 
$1.00 Five or more copies, either to 

«3 separate addresses or in a pack» 

age to one address, $1.00 each, per year, 

One copy, or any number of 

$ 1.50 copies iene than Ges, $1.50 each, 

per year, One copy, oni years, $6.00, 

One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will beatowes 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


(There is no change in rates to foreign countrizs.) 


‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which inchudes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

Britain, Mr. T. French Downie. 21 

arwick » London, E.C. , will receive yeariy 4 
half-yeariy subscriptions at the above rate, the pai 

be mailed direct from Philadeiphia to the oubecribers. 

Mr. Downie can aiso supply tne cther publications of 

The Sunday Schoo! ‘limes Company. 


Tue SUNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co.,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


What Dust Does For Us 


is an interesting subject in house- 
cleaning time. It has a true value, 
which is explained in Outdoors, 
Indoors, and Up the Chimney, 4 
collection of Nature stories for 
young folks by Charles McIlvaine. 
These stories tell the why and how 
_ of things noticed every day in nature. 
They furnish many facts of interest 
to older folks as well, | Illustrated, 


75 cents postpaid, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 

















HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1908. 
Used and liked in hundreds of schools 
Introductory price, Judi cloth, 30 cents. Send 
Jor a sample copy 


The Century Co.. Union Square, New York 
HYMNS 


HALLOWED wew ava ‘ovo 


25 per 108, nc 108, not a pegoeld 35 conte per sony t by mail 
son BIGLOW. & MAIN CC CO... New’ Yorko or Chicago 


TEMPERANCE MUSIC &.M.ritmore, se commerce 


THE DEACONESS HOUSE 


AND TRAINING SCHOOL 

For Christian Workers of the Preobyteeian and Re- 
formed Chuiches. The Fall term be ins Sep- 
ber 21. Young women desirin trained 
should apply at once Several Scho! tek « dn open. 
For .nformation and mgr forms apply to 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stone, 903 Clia 


The Schauffler Missionary Training School 


Prepares young women to become home and city 
tisslonarive, pastors’ assistants and secretaries Cor- 

nd with the Principal, Mrs. Mary Wooster 
Mi Is, 5111 Fowler Ave., S. E.. Cleveland, Ohiec. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Avenue York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in ail parts of the country. 

Advises parents about schools Wm.O.Pratt,Mgr. 


TOURS—EUROPE- ‘ORIENT 
AROUND THE WOR 
Conducted riies leave twice ao month. For 1o 
a we will mail Rand & meaty 8 concise Atlas 
World and *‘ Descri e itineraries.’’ 
DE POTTER TOURS, THE LATIRON: N. Y. 
























































Corns removed without 


in or danger by 
A-Corn ve. ‘Try it on that 
stubbo-n corn of yours 


15 cents at drucgists’ or by mail 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 




















THE MAYOR Y 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
‘lhe brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that ren 4 If this can be accomplished 


by small exertion, at small ex 
so much the better. A cake of 


SAPOLIO 


iu the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 























Write to-day for the Calvert Book, It isa 
book that everyone who is saving money— 
or has money to invest—ought to have It 
is full of interesting information. for investors 
and tells in detail of this company and its 
seventeen years of successful experience. The 
Calvert ortgage and Deposit Company 
pays 5 percent interest on all money entrusted 
to its care Money begins to draw interest 
the day it is received, and it may be with- 
drawn at any time without notice, In the 
entire history of the company there has never 
been a day's delay in the mailing of interest 
checks or in the repayment of principal when 
demanded, 


it is an ideal savings or investment 
plan. Don’t fail to write for the book. 


THE CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO 
1064 Calvert Building, - itimore, Md. 


Help Your 
Evening Services 


Pamphlet by 

The Rev. Dr. John Clark Hill 
Sent for the asking. It tells 
of new methods with lantern 
slides in Church and Sunday 
School. We have an entirely 
new line. 


THE CHURCH SUPPLY CO. 
836 Woodlawn Ave., S: o. 





























Church Organs 


Highest 
Established 1827 





Latest Approved Methods. 
Grade Only. 











HASTINGS MASS. 


Main Office and Works ¥ OS.2.035.05..8 485: 
Hook-Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES: 
Besten, New York, Phila., Chicago. Louisville, Dallas 





| Books Worth Noting | 





The Personal Touch (By J. Wilbur 
Chapman, D.D.),—Here is a book that is 
not so much for personal workers as for 
those who are not, and thereforé one that 
shou!d be read by a multitude of Christians. 
Next to prayer and_ a Christ-filled life, the 
most important factor in soul-winning is the 
personal touch. The author, out of many 
years’ experience and observation, thor- 
oughly understands the importance of this 
factor. He himself was won to Christ by 
the > touch of a faithful Sunday-school 
teacher. So also was D. L. Moody, and 
many another Christian leader. .In an ab- 
sorbingly interesting book, full of sugges- 
tions and illustrations, Dr. Chapman shows 
how <cven the weakest and most timid fol- 
lower of Christ may be used on a scale infi- 
nite in glorious possibilities, (Revell, 50 
cents, net.) 


The Bible Zoo (By Albert G. Mackin- 
non).—The Bible is fall of references to 
beasts, birds, and insects. They figure in 
some of the most fascinating stories in the 
Scriptures, and the Lord Jesus frequently 
drew lessons from them in his parables and 
discourses. So did David in the Psalms, 
Solomon in Proverbs, and Job in his great 
poem. In this book Dr. Mackinnon has 
gathered together a.series of thirty-four talks 
to children on dumb ereatures found in the 
Scriptures, giving interesting information 
about them, and drawing helpful lessons 
from their habits of life. The value of the 
book lies in the quantity of material it fur- 
nishes for the use of parents on Sunday 
afternoons, and pastors who give the little 
fulks a share in the public services of God’s 
house on God’s Day. For these purposes it 
can be heartily recommended, (Revell, $1, 
net.) 


The Sunday-School of To-da (By 
oe Rev. Wiljars Walter Smith, A. MM. -) 
ogether with Dr. Smith’s name on the title- 
page that of  Chili#les William 
Stoughton, A, I, A., as the contributor of a. 
chapter on Sunday-school architecture ; and 
also the name of Dr. Lester Bradner, well 
known outside of the Episcopal Church as a 
leader in advanced ideals of religious educa- 
tion, It is gratifying to find that a book 
with so much reading matter in it, on a sub- 
ject now expanding educational literature so 
rapidly, does not fall behind the expectation 
raised by the title-page. Although it is 
written from the Episcopalian point of view, 
there are for workers in the Sunday-schools 
of all denominations few books superior to 
it for correct standards, modern alertness, 
pedagogical ideals, and concrete practicality. 
It has a strong individuality—a matter not 
easily attained in this day of so much pub- 

lishing in this field. (Revell, $1.25.) 


Aspects of Religious Belief and Prac- 
tice in Babylonia and Assyria — (By 
Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D.). Professor 
Jastrow is a trained teacher who has in view 
what his readers require, and is not minded 
merely to put forth his own theories, He has 
selected certain main topics, and gives in 
luminous style a most attractive summary of 
some of the results of his years of labor in 
this field, the monumental fruit of which is 
his Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, 
now practically completed. Dr. Jastrow 
combines the accuracy of the trained philolo- 
gist with the constructiveness and imagina- 
tion essential to the historian, and as he is 
possessed by a profound interest in that deep- 
est phase o. human thought and experience, 
its religion, he writes both authoritatively 
and also with a love for his subject which 
kindles a like interest in his reader, The 
six lectures ‘are devoted to **Culture and 
Religion,” the “* Pantheon,”’ ** Divination ” 
(a fresh development of the subject, in which 
Dr. Jastrow has made himself easily the mas- 
ter), ** Astrology,’’ ‘* Temples and Cults,’’ 
** Ethics and Life after Death.’’ These dis- 
cussions let down shafts into the most impor- 
tani parts of the field. and offer a capital 
introduction to the whole subject. It is 
refreshing to observe that the author is not 
carried away by the Pan-Babylonian theories, 
which would claim the Bible religion as 
a provincial offshoot of Babylon, and also 
that, while fully appreciating the theological 
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spell equality in the comparison with that of 
Israel, Two features of the book will prove 
of great value: not only to the layman, but 
also to the scholar. One is the full chrono- 
logical appendix, embodying the latest results 
of Assyriqlogical ‘archeology ; the other, the 
large number of illustrations, to each of which 
is added letter-press fully describing the ori- 
gin and character of the objects presented. 
(Putnam, $2.25 net.) 
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What Tobacco Means. 
(Continued from page 3762) 


Lord’s guardianship through the night, ask 
him to bless the influence exerted by tobacco 
on your wife and children, your home, and 
ourself. You could not do such a thing? 
Why ? We ask a blessing on our food, on 
our sleep, even on the begetting of our chil- 
dren,—all physical everyday m “ath Why, 
then, not ask his blessing on tobacco? 

Not many years since it would have seemed 
preposterous to suggest that a day might 
ever dawn in which the majority of men 
would eschew tobacco, And yet I have 
within a short time attended a wedding 
dinner at which not one of the eight men 
present used tobacco in any form. Total 
abstinence from tobacco and alcohol {is 
more and more the rule of the day. I be- 
lieve the sole reason to be the growing 
love of God, and of womankind, and of 
our country, and our appreciation of the fact 
that we have in this regard been loyal to 
none of these, 

Few other forces can pretend to cope with 
the hold that-tobacco exerts upon men, The n 





It is no trouble to “jar” things these 
days. Even whole vegetables that 
you never thought of “canning” —it 
is easy in these all-glass sanitary 


ATLAS | 


"E-Z SEAL” JARS 


These jars are safe. ‘The glass cap 
fastens with a wire spring— it closes 
with a touch and opens with a u#/t 
—no turning, no twisting, no shat- 
ter, no splatter, no spoilage. 
Then—the heavy, green-tinted glass 
keeps out the light. Your fruit 
opens fresh and plump—not faded 
and wilted. 


Free Jar and Free Book 


Cut out this coupon; take it to 


habit is not to be uprooted by any method 2 your grocer—he will give you 
that goes half way. It is the story of the old | J s-q¢.4° One E-Z Seal Jar—FREE.- Be 
darkey over again, who, hearing a would-be |} pz ‘,, sure and write us for FREE 
reformer say, ‘‘I must stop,’’ exclaimed, |} goa) Jar": Book of Recipes—it tells 
**Don’ say dat, boss! Dat’s no good! || ppEEF many things you should 








Say ‘I am quit! I’se done stopped!’ know. Get the Jar from 











Doit now, boss, and den yo’ won’t for- free Jar, present tls the grocer. Get the; 

get it!” SoePen te ber 1, 2SI2, Book from 4s. 
There is a world of work ahead, and men.| [.Ptererty Aited gut, 

and women and children need every strength AS OF Oe GF pae OO 

of heart, mind, and body for the issue. Noti| ] This is to gortity that 

-eairffond to teifte-with the talents placed | J free of ul cont or 

in his keeping. Christ has ne and,| fee or my femllf. 

withstood temptation. He understands!) Ff. . Saibct 

Only after a clean life, a happy, busy life’s sae at 

day, and upon our arrival at the goal through | § Address ...... ape 

stern self-sacrifice and endeavor, shall we | § 70 Te pea ee bs ones Rane 

comprehend what is meant in the saying, | Jj be signed by you and returned Defore November 1, 1912. 


EALER’S CERTIFICATE. This is to that I gave 
= “Atlas” E-Z Seal Jar to the eee wlan signature 
appears above. ‘ é 


Dealer's Name .. v0 oe 0000 0 ovens s 101000080000 scenes esecese.. 


*¢ When he hath tried thee, thou shalt come 
fort like gold.’? Robert Browning says in 
Saul : 
“It shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee ; a Man 
like to me, 
Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever: a 
Handi like this hand 

















Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee !| @fsaspofy Memorial 
See the Christ stand |" Chime * A... 
PHILADELPHIA. Peal UécSnane Ba Founeet Es. Busrment. Me. U3. 














ON THE VACATION TRIP 


You will enjoy reading Off the Rocks, by Dr. 
Wilfred T. Grenfell, Stories of the Deep 
Sea Fisherfolk of Labrador. ‘Dr, Grenfell’s 
wide acquaintance with the people makes the 
reader feel as though he were actually living 
among them, sharing their hardships and pleas- 
ures. The introduction is by Henry van 
Dyke. 250 pages. Illustrated. $1.00 postpaid. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES’ COMPANY 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














makes a delicious, quickly-prepared summer bev- 
erage for the guest who arrives tired out with his 
journey. Half a teaspoonful of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate and a little sugar in a glass 


Horsford’s 
in Place of 





and ethical quality of the Mesopotamian re- 
ligion, he is far too critical to make similarity 








Lemonade of cold water is delightfully refreshing. Try it. 
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